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The H1 $TORY. of HENRY VIII. 


continued, A. D. 1515. 
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AN eng at Rome, the king con- 


lic affairs, Henry, by his late accommoda- | 
tion with Lewis, had freed himſelf from a 
troubleſome and expenſive war; and now 
his kingdom was blefſed with a profound 

A 2 trans 


RAN while cardinal Bambridge 


the ſee of York on Tho- ; 
— Wolſey, who now engroſſed 
the whole adminiſtration of pub- a 
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4 Tie Hiftory of Ex oLAND. 
tranquillity 8 Jamęs 4.4 3 


wil cas tal n 
left two fart nb, under the guardian 
of his queen; hom, by kis faſt will he 
had cohſtituted regent ü the — 
during Rer widowbood d 0 
- She had no ſooner received the melan- 
choly tidings of her huſband's death, than 
ſhe wrote to her brother Henry, intreating 
him not to diſturb the 3 of the king- 
dom during the minorit — — ee 
ja ames V. and he gene 45051 v5 ad 
& was e qually difpoſet > pokes <6 N 
and left 1 to the wiſdom of the Scottiſh 
miniſtry, to chooſe either of the two they 
ſhoutd*think proper. 

The authority of this queen, ate, 
was of ſhort duration; for giving her hand 
to Archibald Douglas, ear} of Angus, the 
party which oppoled that nobleman, head- 

ed by the earl df Hume, perſuaded the 
beſtow. the regency on John duke 
y, fon of Alexander duke of Al-- 
brother of james III. Who, ying F 
died In France, left his title to this A 
young, nobleman of great' abilities, 254 
warmly devoted to the intereſt of Lewis, 
who had diſtinguiſhed him with many 


of Alb 


AL ad his favour and regard. | 
g * 43 * * x 65 *” 5 — Lewis 


„ 
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Hann rv «5 
Lewis XII. of France, dying on the firſt 
day of January.“ was ſucceeded by the duke 
de Valois, under the name of Francis I. Wbo 
aſſumed the title of duke of Milan, thereby 
intimating, that he deſigned to purſue the 
plan of his predeceſſor, with regard to the- 
recovery. of that province. N * . 
Mary, che young dowager of France, be- 
ing now at liberty to give her hand to the 
perſon who had gained her heart, married 
Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, in the 
third month of her widowhood, without the 
conſent or knowledge of her brother Henry, 
who, at-firſt, was highly incenſed agai 
the duke and her; but they ſoon foun 
means to make their peace, and were again 
received into favour, - | 
About the time of their arrival in Eng- 
land, Henry convoked a parliament, which, 
among many other regulations of a domeſtic 
nature, enacted three remarkable ſtatutes, 
The firſt ordained, that no unmanufactured 
, wool ſhould be exported out of the kingdom: 
the ſecond cancelled: all patents lately pro- 
cured, Which were inconſiſtent with the pur- 
port of prior patents, not expreſsly ſpecified 
in the latter; and the third decreed, that 
no member of parliament ſnould abſent him- 
e eie 3 
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6 om of Enoihwo. 
ſelf before the end of the ſeſſion, without 
= leave of the houſe, on _ of "lining 


1 a me, Kunde 1 beings 
termined t attempt the recovery of Milan, 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the 
- friendſhip of England, and diſpatched an 
ambaſſador to London, to renew the alli- 
ance With Henry, rogether with the obli 
tion for paying the million of crowns which 
hau been-promiſed by Lewis. This nego- 
cation ſucceeded to 7 his wiſh, and a new 
2 was concluded on the ach day of 
bh the ſame dime; — * ambaſls. 
dors to Bruſſels, to apologize for his con- 
duct to Charles, in the affait of his ſiſter's 
marriage, and to propoſe 'a new alliance; ; 
but they met with a very indifferent re- 
eeption, and a conſiderable time elapſed 
before — — r We P wer] 
ence. © 1 | 
lo the aces Ge Francis was making 
preparations for his expedition into ltaly ; 
and Ferdinand, ſuſpecting that his real de- 
fign was upon Navarre,” concluded a league 
with the emperor, the duke of Milan, and 
the Swiſs, for defeating his project, whe- 
ther he ſhould invade that kingdom, or at- 
tempt to penetrate into lag. rt — 
rer A. . 


HEN AY VII. 7 
The pope himſelf „ in 
this treaty z/ and ſent an army into Lom- 
bardy, under the conduct of Laurence de 
Medicis. The king of Aragon levied 
forees for the defence of Navarre; and 
the Swiſs ſent troops to guard the paſſes 
into Italy; bat Ferdinand no ſooner learned 
that the real deſigd of Francis was againſt 
Milan, than he diſbanded his army which he 
tad aſſerabled for the protection of Navarre, 
aud diſcharged the viceroy of Naples, who- 
eee to aſſiſt the 

ies. , 

The emperor, according to. his uſual cut 
tom, remained inactive * Inſſ pruck, and 
Les diſcovered no iticlination to — the 
Swiss, who were thus left to ſupport the 
whole burden of the war. Francis having 
exoſſed the mountains by a road which was 
thought impaſſable, che Swiſs withdrew to 
Milan; and he advancing to the ſame city, 
offered to gratify them with a large ſum of 
money, i they" would retire to their owe 


bor wat 
At fit hey ſented. to: liſten to his —. 
E and ſome progreſs was actually made 
the negotiation; but having at length 
received a reinforcement of fifteen thouſand 
meu, they not only rejefted his 3 but 
ven nr. ta give NN MIO 4682 
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9 The Mfory ef EN GHANMD. 
They accordingly attacked him at. Ma- 
rignan, and were routed” with the loſs of 
# ten thouſand of their beſt troops; then they 
| returned to Swiſſerland; and their ally, 
Maximilian Sforza, being compelled to ſur-. 
render his capital of Milan to the conquer- 
or, was ſent priſoner into France. 
The pope finding that all arts and in- 
trigues were unable to deſeat the ſchemes 
of Francis, determined. to make his peace 
with that monarch; and an agreement 
was immediately accompliſhed on ſuch. ad- 
vantageous terms, as Leo had no reaſon to 
— a prince, whom he had ſo highly 
offen THO I 2015857 eren tes 
By this time, the king of England began 
to entertain a ſtrong jealouſy of the power 
and greatneſs of the French monarch; and 
this —— was greatly inflamed by the 
inſinuations of Wolſey, who wanted to be 
revenged on Francis for ſome ill offices he 
had received from him, in the affair of the 
biſhopric'of Tournay, of which the Eng- 
liſh miniſter enjoyed the adminiſtration. 
WMolſey had ſolicited Francis to confer 
- Come "other dioceſe on Lewis Guillard, 
biſhop of that ſee, and the French king had 
maſed to comply with his requeſt; but, 
; ladead of performing bis promiſe, he per- 
ſuaded the pope to reinſtate Guillard, . 
was furniſhed with a bull for that purpo 1 
an 


1 


al 


* 


Hun yr VIII 

and even permitted to employ the ſecular 
arm in order to recover poſſeſhon, 

This mandate gave great offence both to 
Henry and his favourite, who thus ſaw him- 
ſelf de prived of a very lucrative office; but 
Francis endeavoured: to appeaſe Wolſey by 
promiſing to exert his utmoſt efforts towards 1 
procuring him à cardinal's. hat, which was 

the chief object of his ambition. 
le had flattered himſelf with the agreea- 
ble hopes of ſucceeding Bambridge both as 
cardinal and archbiſhop of Vork; and em- 
ployed as his agent at the court of Rome, 1 
cardinal” Adrian de Cornetto, the pope's 

collator in England, whoſe ſubſtitute in this 


affair was Polydore Virgil, the hiſtorian. 18 
The cardinal, however, inflead of pro- 0 
moting, had betrayed his intereſt 3 and bo 
Wolſey, being informed of his--treachery,” | 


was ſo highly incenſed againſt him, that ae 
not only ſent Virgil to the Tower on ſome | 
frivolous pretence ; but even perſuaded the 
king to write a letter with his own hand to 
the pope, defiring he would name another 
collator in the room of Adrian. 1 
- His holineſs was obliged to grant his re- 
gueſt, but he and the cardinal Julius . de 
Medicis interpoſed their good offices in or- 
der to procure the releaſe of Polydore Vir- 
il, who, nevertheleſs, was not ſet at li- 
erty, until Wolſey had obtained the confi 
| nal's 
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w Thi en Encland. 
„ e the intereſt df the French mia · 
NArcn., oe 154031 fas} [LESS 
| But Wolſey, more provoked at the injury 
be had formerly ſuffered, than grateful for 
 the'/favout he had now received from Fran- 
cis, determined to make him feel the whole 
weight of his reſentment: | With this view, 
he: endeavoured/to inſpire the mind of Hen- 
with a ſtrong hatred and averſion to the 
Feench monarch, whoſe.' power and great- 
nels he repreſented as extremely dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe; and whoſe pride 
and:ambition, he alledged, it was the in- 
tereſtof England, in a particular manner, 
to. humble. bag #4 
When” he had thus prepared the king's. 
diſpaſition, he acquainted the emperor that 
it would mot be difficult to diſengage his 
maſter from his connexion with Pancis 'Y 
and in the mean time, he perſuaded Henry 
to renew the alliance between Spain and 
England, notwithſtandipg the treachery and 
deceit with which Ferdinand had formerly 
behaved. MSA. 4 / ern. 7 OT 
Maximilian, overjoyed at this propoſal, 
diſpatched a Milaneſe ambaſſador to Lon- 
don, to ſolicit ſuccours for Francis Sforza, 
who now reſided in Germany, and had 
borne the title of duke of Milan ever ſince 
che captivity of his elder brother. 


A A general 


. ** 
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Hen R Y VII, 10 


A general . council being ſammoned 
on this occaſion; Wolſey © the af- 
fembly with à long and la ſpeech, 


in which he endeavoured to prove that 
i was the intereſt of England to op» 
poſe the ambitious views the ' French 
monarch. His opinion was feconded ' by 
the biſhop of Durham and the majority of 
the members; but the old counſellors diſ- 
fuaded the king from violating the tre 
which he had fo lately concluded wi 
Francis; and adviſed him rather to turn his 
arms againſt Scotland, where the French 
rty prevailed over the intereſt of hn 


ſer. 4 | 
Henry himfelf determined to follow a 
middle courſe; which was probably ſuggeſt- 
ed to him by his miniſter. He reſolved to 
aid the emperor and Francis Sforza private- 


ly; he empowered Richard Pace, his am- 


baſſador at the Imperial court, to treat with 
them on this ſubjeR, and in the mean time 
ſupplied them with a large ſum of money. 
The duke of Milan was not ungrateful 
for this inſtance of Wolſey's friendſhip ; he 
288 to ſettle an annual penſion of ten 

ouſund ducats upon that miniſter, as ſoon 
as he ſhould recover poſſeſſion of his dutehy; 
and the emperor ſent Matthew Skinner, 
cardinal of Sion, into England, to con- 
clades league with Henry. "REY 
4 - | 


| 
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a2 TheBiftoryof-ExcuanD. 
On the twelfth day of November, the 


King convoked a parliament, in Which. 
however, no buſineſs of any importance 


was tranſafted; At the ſame time, the cler- 
gy met in convocation; and after having 
conſidered the demand of an extraordinary 
ſubſidy, which the pope had made on pre- 


tence of an approaching war with the 


Turks, they replied, that the laſt war, on- 
dertaken againſt France, at the deſire of 
Julius II. for the protection of the 


pope 
church, had drained their coffers in ſuch a 


manner, that they were altogether unable 
to furniſn new. ſabfidies: they further al- 


ledged, that, by a decree of the council of 


Conſtante, the pope was ibcapacitated from 
impoſing taxes on the clergy 1 the 
conſent of a general council. 

While the Eugliſn clergy were thus en- 
deavouting to ſcreen themſelves: from the 
oppreſſious of the Roman + pontiff,, they 
found they were ſubject to a new pope of 
their o], in the perſon of Wolſey, whoſe 


authority was the more dangerous, d it 


was: ſupported by the whole power of the 


ſorervige: 2 4s l r te 

Since his promotion to the dignity ;of 
cardinal, he had become more vain, prond, 
and imperious than ever His train conſiſted 
of eight hundred ſervants, among whom were 


ten lords, fifteen knights, and eng. 
2 | * WA. _ 


N 
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«» Sit, clergyman in Eng 
and gold, not only on his, habit, but alſo 


cn Hine VIII. 33 
His cardinabe hat was carried as a trophy 


| fore him; and when he came into the 


Eingts chapel, it was placed upon the altar. 
He wa preceded by bias ant at arms 
and mace, entlemen- catrying pillars 
of: ſilver, and his croſs-beater. He was the 
land who wore filk 


— ſaddles and the trappings. of his 
r nas 225 n benbup 
Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
ſhocked at his oſtentation ; and ſtill more 
ingenſed at his arrogance in cauſing the 
croſgoof Vork to be borne aloft.in the pro- 
yvanee of Canterbury. ' Conſcious of his on 


inability to contend with Wolſey in point 


of antereft; ; he defired permiſſion to with» 
draw to his own ſee,: and reſigned the office 
of: chancellor, which was immediately be- 
ſtowed on the favourite cardinal, whom the 
king enabled to ſupport his increaſing dig- 
ty-with continual benefactions of pre. 
nas wardſbips, and other perquiſites. 
„ Befides the revenues of his ſee and the 
office of chancellor, he farmed at a low 
rate the biſhoprics of Bath, Worceſter, and 


Hereſprd, poſſeſſed by Italians who were 


allowed to reſide abroad, and who were 
glad to purchaſe this indulgence hy 


ren ſhare. of their ' 
* NN 4 


profits. 
+ Yor. XVIII, B In 
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duke of Albany arrived in Scotland, whic 


advice of Hepburn, biſhop of M 


2 The Fiftorzof Endiand. 


la the courſe of this year MAlernne 


he found involved in civil diſcord and dif. 
ſenfion, As Henry was uncle to the infant 


Ling, he had declared himſelf protector of 


that realm; and, by the permiſſion of the 
pope, beſtowed all the benefices on hid own 
Creatures... , | n hien 122 

Tbe duke of Albany, being alike unac: 


. with the language and cuſtoms of 


& Scots, conducted himſelf entirely «Ag 
factious and turbulent prelate; who having 
a diſpute about his dioceſe, with Formar 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who was *fup< 
ported by the earl of Hume, gave ſuch an 
unfavourable account of this nobleman to 
the regent, that, when he came to court, 


ke was received with great coldnefs and in- 


3-45 (34 


- -Proyoked at this treatment, he acconimo- 


dated his quarrel with the queen dowager, 
whom be adviſed to carry her ſon into 
Etgland, Where he would be ſafe from the 


_ treacherous defigns of the regent ; but this 


ſcheme was defeated by the vigilance of the 
duke of Albany, Who ſecured” the perſon 
of the young king, and entruſted the care 
of his education to three perſons of un- 
blemiſhed morals,” and diſtinguiſhed abi · 
lities. | 


nfHzvty VII. 18 


N bis brother, W As thel * 


4 

they were ſuon followed by the queen, and. 
ber husband the earl of Angus. Neverthe- 
laſa, the regent found means to perſuade. 
them to return to their own country; 
gh not .befare. the queen was deliver- 
t Harbottle in Northumberland, of 2 

Who was named Margaret. 
4 February, the following year,* the 
—_ n 
» name 3 
and the ſame month was diſtinguiſhed by 
the death of Ferdinand king of Spain, who, 
as his eldeſt kter i was incapable of 
holding the reins of rnment; on the 
account of the nat imbecillity of her 
underſtanding, was ſucceeded: on the thrones. 
of Arragon and Caſtile, by his grandſon 
Charles archduke of Auſtria; juſt after that 
Ronen had renewed the alliance between 
land and the Low Countries, of which. 

hes was ſoverei u. 

Sl it was the intereſt of Charles to live 
terms with France, until he ſhould. 
be firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain, 
Maximilian found himſelf obliged to wake 
Rong month. the whe power s * French 
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16 The Hiſtory of Enct ann. © 
' Conſcious of hir oπJůù˙ inabilityaes n, 
tain ſuch an uneq unf ſtruggle, hb endea- 
vdured to perſuadelthe king of England to 
engage im a league agai aſt jar ag, + roo 
miſng to reſigu the empire in his favour, - 
and transfer to him his whole right to the 
dutchy of Milan but Henry, w * ; 
this time perfectly well acquainted with - 
Maximilian's character, refuſed to uccept 
his offer; though he was pleaſed to pteſent 
him with a large ſuni of money, Which, in 
reality, was the onby object of the emperot's 
pur ſu unpißlib eee 801150777 met 541 ban 
About the ſame time, he agreed to a 
trace for one year wich the regent of Scot- 
land, that he might have an opportunity to 
ruin the intereſt of that nobleman by means 
of the Humes, who were entirely at his de- 
votion. — 2 5.96 +4. For COAL 10 
He rote to the Scottiſh parliament, re- 

quiring them to ſend back the duke of Al- 
bany to France, becauſe it was dangerous 
to truſt the young king in the hands of 
his preſumptive heir; and declaring, that, 
ſhould they refuſe to grant his requeſt, he 
would be obliged to take other meaſures for 
the ſaſety of his nephew. This remon- 
ſtrance having f 1 no effect, the 
Humes prevailed upon Hamilton earl of 
Arran to claim the regency, as kinſman to 
the king; and, in the mean time, they aſ- 
tz t GA ſembled 


\ 


10 b H E N R V-* VIII. 17 


- ſembled an army, in order to aſſiſt him in 


aſſetting his pretenſions. 


Albany, being apprized of this conſpi- 
racy, marched againſt the earl. of Arran, 
and in a few days ſubdued his caſtle of 
Hamilton: then the Humes, avowing their 
zebellion,.. befieged the town of Dunbar, 
which they ſoon took and. demoliſhed. 
They were afterwards decoyed to court 


by the aſſurances of the regent, and 
immediately executed as traitors to their 


country. 

During theſe tranſactions in Britain, there 
happened in Germany one of the moſt re- 
markable and important events that occurs 


in hiſtory, either ancient or modern.“ This 


was no other than the commencement of 
the Reformation ; an incident which . 
the eyes of men, to diſcover the cheats 
and impoſitions of the court of Rome, and, 
together with the ineſtimable privilege of 
the freedom of private judgment in religi- 


ous matters, introduced the no leſs valuable 


bleſſing of civil and political liberty. 

_ The Chriſtian world was, at this time, 
funk in the moſt profound ignorance and 
ſuperſtition. The Roman pontiff, as the 


| vicar of Chriſt, fat in St. Peter's chair; 
and, from this ſacred ſeat, diſpenſed to the 


B 3 | eredu- 


* A. D. 1517. ; 
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18 Fhe Hiſtory ff Exot Aub. 
credulous and deladed people fach tenets 
and doQtrines as he thonphe proper to in- 
calcate. * r | 1 * eee 
As the mazims he recommended, at the 
fame time chat they ſerved to promote his 
own ſelfſnh and intereſted views, tended 
Iicewiſe to enforce the principles of ſlavery 
and deſpptiſm, the only ſpecies of  govern- 
ment then in Europe, his orders were rea- 
dity received, and chearfully obeyed, by all 
the princes of Chriſtendom,” who were will- 
ing to ſhare with his holineſs the ſpoils of 
the wretched and unhappy people; and 
were the more inclined to maintain the in- 
fluence” of the Popifh religion, as they con- 
 Kdered-itas the chief ſupport of their o 
abſolute and unlimited authority. | 
To doubt the truth of what his Holineſs 
aſſerted ; to difpute his right of making. 
and altering, religious rites and ceremo- 
nies ; or to queſtion his power of nw! 
impofitions on the clergy, would have been 
regarded as the height of impiety and pre- 
ſumption : and whatever ſcruples men of 
ſenſe and reflexion might have entertained 
in private, no one had hicherto ventured to 
publiſh his ſentiments to the World. 
But theſe times of ignorance and ſaper- 
ftition were now drawing towards x clofe. 
Eeo the tenth, by his generous and enter- 
+ Prizing temper, had greatly exhauſted bis 
| dh | treaſury, 


"WEN x v VII. oF 
treuſury, aud was obliged to make uſe of | 
every expedient that might furmſh him 
with money, in order to defray the ex- 
penees of his projects, pleaſures, and a- 
moſemen es. * 
Tune Theme of felling indulgencies was 
ſuggeſted to him by fome of his miniſters, 
who alledged that this method had been 
oſten practiſed in former times, to dra 
money from the Chriſtian world, and dif- 
poſe the pious and devout to contribute a 
part of "their ſubſtance towards ſupporting 
the grandeur and dignity of the court of 
Rome. 33 ; ' e #1 3 
The church was ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed 
of a =_ ſtock of merit, as being entitled 
to al! the good works of the faints, beyond 
what were neceffary to their own juſtiflca- 
tion; and even to the merits of Chriſt him- 
ſelf, which were infinite and unbounded * 
and; from this inexhauftible ſtore, the pope 
might retail particular portions, and, by that 
traffic, procure money to be employed in 
promoting the intereſt of religion, in refift- 
ing the infidels,, or ſubduing heretics, The 
money, however, when once brought into 
the treaſary, was commonly applied to leſs 
pious purpoles. © ee 
Leo, accordingly, in compliance with the 
advice of his courtiers, and the practice of 
his ptedeceſſors, publiſhed a * 
LOL 6 [#) 
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of plenary indulgences to all ſuch as were 
willing to purchaſe their ſalvation. The 
beiter to collect the money ariſing from this 
market, Chriſtendom was divided into dif. 
ferent departments, in each of which a cer- 
tain number of prieſts were commiſſioned to 
recommend and enforce the utility of in- 
dul Ences. WIT, a j ; * .. 
"The archbiſhop of Mentz, who appaint- 
ed the preachers in Germany, allotted the 
province of Saxony to. the Jacobins, whereas 
in former times, that office had been en- 
joyed by the Auguſtines. Theſe laſt were 
ſo provoked at this ſuppoſed injury, that 
they examined, with the utmoſt rigour and 
ſeverity, the conduct of the preachers, as 
well as the collectors, which they expoſed, 
ridiculed, and condemned in public. 
At length Martin Luther, an Auguſtine 
monk, and profeſſor. of divinity in the new 
. univerſity of Wirtemberg, drew his pen a- 
gainſt thoſe agents; and in his writings. in- 
Ported ſome ſtrong and unanſwerable objec- 
tions againſt the nature of indulgences 
themſelves. | „„ NO 
By theſe. bold and fpirited attacks he ex= 
poſed himſelf to the reſentment of a great it 
number of eccleſiaſlics; and their oppoſi- 
tion obliged him to - inquire iato the au- 
thority on which indulgences were founded. 
He was ſoon convinced of their being alto- 
ERIE EH, 
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gether . unſupported by ſcripture ; arid from 
that. day che endeavoured to ungeceive the 
public:withnregard to their opinion of the 
papal power, and exerted his utmoſt efforts 
in promoting the [Reformation which ſoon 
ſpread over the greateſt part of Germany; 
and afterwards: extended into other coun- 
.; dane HL 23 5 ganges VS AD! 
The pope ſeemed to deſpiſe the attempts 
of Luther, chinking it impoſſible that a 
1 could ever ſubvert the power and 
aut 


fore continued to ſell his indulgences without 
interruption, and adviſed all good Chriſti- 
ans to embrace ſuch a favourable opportu- 
aity of exchanging their earthly and periſh- 
able riches for bleſſings of a heavenly and 
eternal nature. b I bi 4 e 
"Among others he applied to the king of 
England, whom he highly commended for 
his zealous attachment to the cauſe of reli- 
= and then demanded aà ſubſidy of two 
dred thouſand ducats for the proſecution 
of a war againſt the Turks, though for: 
once he happened to fail in his application. 
+ Henry's attention was much more en- 
gaged by the propoſal of Maximilian who 
offered to reſign the empire in his fa- 


cline this honour, it made an impreſſion 
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ority af the ſovereign pontiff : he there- 


vour. Though be affedted at fuſt to. de- 


upon his mind; and now that the empe- 
Frei N N 


22 ThBiftoryofEnbiinn. 
tor had come into the Low. | 
viſit his the of Ouſtile, de 
—_—_ the biſhop” "of. Wincheſter and 
Cuthbert Tunſtal, to renew the ne · 


gociation, and propoſe an interview.” + -- 
Maximilian them, that be would 
fave” their kin the trouble of the 


ſea, by repairing to England in perſon ;. but 
when they preſſed him on the +: 55 20 
he returned an artful and equivocal | 
and endeavoured to evade his former — 
miſe. One while be ended, that he 
would willingly refign the empire in favour 
2 — —— once obtain. —— 
t, that he himſelf mi 

the title of king of the — 
der it hereditary in his family: ar — 
time he ſaid he deſi — to procure the im- 
perial crown ſor ſon Charles, to 
conſtitute 'Henry king of the Romans, to 
ere Auſtria into a kingdom for Ferdinand 
the brother of Charles, and to content him- 
. felf with confers mark of 1 — "of the 


empire. 

rom e e and — | 
elarations, the am s inferred, that be 
had 2 n to part 9 —— — 
crown; that his former ſal was 
no — plot to eee an 
tres ee e . e 
f 4, aus 444 14s os 


Henry 
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Henry Rad very little reaſon 10 be ves 
at his being di ted in the proſpect of 
ebtaining:iJach a uſcleſs and troubleſome 
di He, ruled over a rich and power. 
23 which chearfully ſubmitted to bis 


5 — the peace of his king - 
nndiſturbed, except by ſome — 
tumults,: which were eaſily ſu 


One of theſe happened, at this period, in 
we city of London, where the apprentices 
raiſed an inſurrettion agaiuſt foreigners, 
ſome of whom were . — and ſlain. 
Cholmondely, conſtable of the Tower, diſ- 
charged ſome guns into the ſtreets, while 
the carls of Shrewſbury and Surrey collect - 
ing the gentlemen of the inns of court, re- 
frained dhe violence of the populace ; and 
in about three days after the tumult, the 
duke of Norfolk entering the city at the 
dead of thirteen hundred armed men, join- 


ed che mayor, and ſeized the Perſaus of che 


principal inſurgents. 
John — a broker, and three other 
ringleaders, were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered; Ten were hung on as many 2 
in different fireets : the recorder and alder- 
men went in mourning to court, and im. 
ſend the clemeney of the king, who re- 

d the matter to- 1. decifion of the car- 
as lord high-chancellor of che realm. 
bo conſequence of his award, all the pri- 
ſoners 


24 7 be:IIftoryof Eu ar hp. 
ſoners in "White ſhirts, | with halters aböut 
_ their-necks, appeared in the val preſence 
at Weſtminſter; and throwin 5 — 
the kin g's: mercy, Ons ine Ne with 
don. dat! [5 R da 
This commotion was * followed-by 
e ſweating ſickneſs, .which'raged in Eng- 
land with ſuch violence; that ome towns 
loſt one third, and others one half of their 
inhabitants, the patient commonly dying in 
three hours after he was ok with the dil. 
temper. * 5 
The king 7 DIP was exiremely be. 
firous of recovering the city of | Tournay, 
which he was ſeyſible he could never hope 
to retrieve, | without the coneurtenee of car- 
dinal Wolſey, who was adminiſtrator of that 
biſhopric.- . 18 b 29141 :2 
*' Hetherefore exglegvonred) by 4 profuſion 
of preſents and promiſes, to eng the car- 
dinal in his intereſt ; and at le ength, he = 
ſuaded him to conſent to its — ag 
condition that Wolſey ſhould receive an annu- 
al penſſon, in lieu of the adminiſtration: 
that Francis ſhould pay fix hundred thouſand 
crowns to Henry, as an equivalent for 
Tournay; and that the dauphip of France 
ſnould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, _—_— 
t0 ING we. © of ay | 
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Theſe: prelimicaties being privately ad- 

led, Wolfe all of „ altered his 
ormer ſtrain, and repreſented to the king. 
that: the charge of maintaining the garriſon 

of Tournay, greatly exceeded all the advan- 
tages he. _ hope to reap from the poſ- 
ſeſhon of à place which was fituated at ſuch 
a conſiderab e. diſtance from Calais; and 
which, in caſe of a rupture, on yoold non 
be abt to defend 

He therefore adviſed bim to accept hs 
money that was: offered by the French mo- 
natch ; and embrace the propoſal of à mar- 
riage, Which would ſtrengthen their friend- 
2 and enable them to oppoſe the grow- 

pbwer of the houſe of Auſtria; - Which, 

being aer, poſſeſſed of the empire, Spain 
the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, ſeemed to We the 
general liberties of Europe. watt vi 
Henry was too ſagacious not to uber 
the true motive ot Wolſey's having ſo ſud- 
denly changed the tenour of his wb; : 
and ublickly declared, that he plain! 
Wolſey was determined to govern bell him him 
and the king of France. In fact, that mi- 
niſter had ined ſuch an aſcendant over the: 
mind of his maſter, that he could eaſily 
have perſoaded him to embrace any mea-: 
ſure, however inconſiſtent with hig own in- 
tereſt: but here the inclination of the fſa- 
Von XVIII. C vourite, 
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; es and the orga the * n 
happened to coincide ;''and he accordingly 
agreed to the p fal; inhere! 817 
The being of France was no ſooner in- 
formed of the ſucceſs of the negociation, 
than he ſent over ambaſſadors to renew the 
treaty of friendſhip between the two na- 
tions; to treat of a league with the pope, 
and other princes of Chriſtendom, for the 
defence of religion and the Catholie church; 
of a marriage between the dauphin and the 
princeſs Mary; of the reſtitution of Tour- 
nay, and ſome other places; and of an in- 
_— between him and the king of Eng- 
. Theſe commiſſioners were furniſhed with 
letters patent, by which Francis bound him- 
ſelf to pay, to his good friend the cardinal 
of York, a penſion of twelve thouſand livres, 
in lieu of the profits of the adminiſtration of 
- Tournay.” 002 e 
All cheſe articles being fully adjuſted, 

four ſeparate treaties were ſigned and ratiſied 
on the fourteenth day of October. (ff 

+ By the firſt, the contracting parties en- 
gaged, that the marriage ſhould be ſolem- 
nized as ſoon as the dauphin ſhould- have 
attained the fourteenth year of his age; 
and whoever ſhould fail in the performance 
of his promiſe, ſhould be ſubject 


+ 


* 
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ty of five hundred chouſand crowns : 2 | 
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ary's portion ſhould amount to three hun- 
red and thirty-three thouſand crowns. © 
gold: and that her jointure ſhould: be equal 
to that of any former queen of France, and 
2 to the ſettlement which had 

n aſſigned to Anne of Bretagne, and 
Mary of England, fo had been wives to 
Lewis the twelfth. | | iin 
In the ſecond it was ſtipulated, that 
Henry ſhould reſtore Tournay, for which 
Francis ſhould pay ſix hundred thouſand 
crowns; but, from-this ſum, he was allow- 
ed to dedu the portion of the princeſs 
Mary. The third contained ſome neceſſary 
precautions for preventing a breach of the 
peace, as well as for procuring a ſpeedy re- 
paration of the damages that might be ſuſ- 
= tained by the ſubjects of either power. 
And by the fourth it was agreed, the 
two monarchs ſhould have an interview in 
8 — village of Sandenfelt, near Ardres in Pi- 


= Theſe treaties. were no ſooner ratified, 
=> than the princeſs Mary was afhanced. to the 
duauphin, in St. Paul's church at London; 
And the earl of Worceſter, with Nicholas 
1 Weſt. biſhop of Ely, the lord St. John, 


— 


Sir Nicholas Vaux, Sir John Pechy, and 
4 Sir Thomas Bulleyn, was ſent to Paris to 
didemand the conſent of Francis, who ſwore 
do the performance of the treaties, delivered 
— - C 2 hoſtages 


BUN war 


3 ere. 


hoſtages for the payment of the money, and, 


in che name of his ſon, confirmed the con. 
tract of marriage. Nun T TRETT d 


Mean wine,” the pope ſent carditial Lau- 


rentius Campejus as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order, if poſſible, to perſuade 
Henry to engage in à general league a- 
gainſt the Infidels ; and to demand a 
tenth of their revenues from the Rogliſh 
| clergy. #0} eN 62220 1 $:0241-: lee vii: 
Wolſey was no ſooner” apprized of this 
eircumſtance, than he diſpatched-a meſſen- 
ger ro Rome, with a remonſtrance to his 
ineſs, implying; chat the appointment of 
another legate, while | be reſided cardinal 
in England, was ſuch an affront” as would 
entirely ruin his credit and influence, and 
deprive him of the power of Tanner the 
intereſt of the holy ſee. © 
Leo, being — to offend ſuch a es 
rite miniſter, joined him in the Jegation 
with Campejus, whom the Engliſh cardi- 
nal found means to detain at Boulogne, un- 
til the meſſenger returned with the pope's 
anſwer. Wolſey would have been better 
pleaſed to enjoy the legateſhip alone; but 
finding himſelf obliged to admit a colleague 
in the office, and hearing that Campejue 
ws come with a very indifferent equipage, 


he was eee that the maten of 


Rais ls Sirene - his 
* 
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HENRY VIII. | 
his appearance ſhould: not reflect diſhonour 
ohins @lft ls 00700 HED ET 0, 2292 
© He therefore preſented the Italian with 
ſome bales of red cloth for garments to his 
ſervants, and twelve ſumpter mules richly 
capriſoned ; with which he made a magnifi- 
cent entry into London 
During the proceſſion, however, one of 
the mules happening to break looſe from his 
leader, overturned his carriage in Cheap- 
fide; and the coffers flying open, diſcover- 
ed nothing but - rags, old ſhoes,” mouldy 
bread, and marrow- bones: a circumitance' 
which afforded an inexhauſtible fund of 
fport and merriment to the people; who 


could not help comparing the cardinal's 


to a painted ſepulchrr ee. 
was the influence which Wolſey 
had gained at the court of Rome, that, 
when cardinal Adrian de Cornetto was de- 
pound of his hat and benefices, for having 

en concerned in a conſpiracy: againſt his 

holineſs, the adminiſtration of the ſees of 
Bath and Wells, which he had enjoyed in 


I England, was beſtowed upon® the cardinal 


of Vork; and now he and his colleague 


; Campejus received a freſh bull from the 


pope, permitting them to exerciſe the ex- 


= traordinary power of granting plenary in- 
* dulgences. n Lond Wat. is 


* 


n Their 


F 


go ThiioygfExndianp, 
./Their:yegotiauons however, did -not-ſuc- 
ceed to their wiſh.; for, though he had em- 
powered; theme to conclude: a league againſt 
the Turks, chetween the. emperor and the 
Kings of England, France, and Spain, all 
that they cola ee ct was a deſenſive alli- 
ance for the protection of the Catholic 


church, and their g feſpective dominions, 1 
_ they ſhould; be invaded by the In- 


9 KAY —_ 1. 4 — 932 123 128 . > 4 ” 4 2280 (230 p * | 
0 4 8 - F | 
„The popes; who was declared chief of 


chis league, was extremely vexed to find, 
that he couldenat - perſaade them to engage 


which he could have amaſſed conſiderable 
ſums of. money; but as all his endeayours 
for that purpoſe had proved ineffectual, he 
Was glad to ratify the defenſive: alliance: 
and then the report of a projected invaſion 
by the ipfidels immediately vaniſhed. 
Maximilian dying the beginning of the 
_ eafuing year,“ the kings of France · and Spain 

declared themſel es candidates for the Im- 
penal throne 3 and after ſome cabal and in- 
trigue, the Spaniſh monarch was duly elect- 
end to che great mortification of his compe- 
titor, who, from that time, conceived an 
implacable hatred againſt him; and reſolved 


him feel the effects of his reſentment - 


* A. Dr 1519. 


in, an offene, affociation, by means If 


Theſe | 
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Theſe two es, however, were ſo e- 


; | qually matched, that a very ſmall affiſtance 


would have been ſufficient to render either 
of them too powerful for the other; and 
Henry: of England, by a/ ſteady and prudent 
conduct, might have held the ballance be- 
tween theſe potent rivals, ſo as to cauſe the 
| ſcale to preponderate, according as the ne- 

of the times, or his own' EN 
| ſhould have required. 

. Bur this maxim he did-nor always 
—.— becauſe he was entirely under the 
influence of his favourite Wolſey, whoſe 
12 graces Charles and Francis endeavour- 
| ed to procure, with a profuſion-of preſents, 
rn and compliments, ſtiling him, in 
their letrers, their friend, their patron, and 
their father; and extolling his virtue, pru- 
dence, and capacity, in the woſt 32 
und hyperbolical terms. | 
Though Wolſey was ee not to 


_ 3 the inſincerity of theſe profeſſions, 
-=X he 


did not fait ro convert them to his own 


A = advantage. He artfully made uſe of them, 


9 | wy Is to flatter his maſter*s pride by re- 


marking how ſormidable be muſt certainly 
be to t two potentates, who thus con- 


deſcended to court his miniſter; but alſo to 


enhance his on merit in the opinion of 


J Henry, who naturally concluded, that Wol- 


_ 


** abilities muſt be greatly "ſuperior to 
þ thoſe 
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thoſe of all other favourites, ſince they were 
ſo univerſally acknowledged by the greateſt 
rinces of Chriſtendom. The king, in ef- 
„ now conſidered himſelf as the arbiter 
of Europe; and was o fully: ſatisfied of 
his favourite's capacity, that he ſaw no- 
thing but with his eyes, and took no. ſtep 
without his advice. OG eee 
Wolſey had now arrived at the bigheſt 
pinnacle of fortune: he was favourite, prime- 
miniſter, lord high-chancellor, adminiſtra- 
tor of the ſee of Bath and Wells, archbi- 
ſhop of York, cardinal, and fole legate a 
latere, his collegue Campejus being by this 
time recalled. | « 

He received an annual penſion from the 
king of France, and derived immenſe pro- 
fits — the office of chancellor, by means of 
the 1 annexed. to it by his majeſty; 
who, beſides, not only loaded bim with 
many rich and valuable preſents, but like- 
wiſe gave him a great number of opportu- 
| nities of augmenting his revenues. 
| The pope, the emperor,” the king of 
| France, and the republic of Venice, ſeemed 

to vie with each other in courting his 
friendſhip ; and Francis, in particular, as a 
proof of his confidence, ſent him letters pa- 


| 
= 


nial of his interview with Henry; à cir- 
r . ee - »  cumſtance 


tent, empowering him to ſettle the ceremo- 
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eumſtanet in which, forereigns are wont to 
be-extremely jealous; 0 ©. bigs £121 299 nk 
Wolſey's mind was ſo puffed up with this 
flow of proſperity, that his pride and arro- 
gance became altogether unſupportable. He 
now celebrated maſs with all the pomp and 
magnificence of the ſovereign pontiff, be- 
ing conſtantly ſerved by biſhops,” and even 
earls and dukes preſented him with the 
water and towel; ; 200157 A tatan 
Whenever he went into her „ he 
cauſed two croſſes, one for York, a "ahos 
ther for his legatine function, to by 2 
before him by two tall prieſts, mounted on 
ſtately horſes, and richly capariſoned; a 
piece of pageantry with which the people 
did not fail to make merry by obſerving, 
that now one croſs was not ſufficient for che | 
expiation of his fins. / wa 
e erected a new court of jodicatures 
ſtiled che legate's court, which was in effect 
a court of conſcience, that took cognizance 
of almoſt all the actions of liſe; and one 


John Allen, doctor of laws, being appoint- 


ed judge of this bench, committed the moſt 
flagrant acts of violence and extortion, on 
pretence of reforming the manners of the 
people. He pretended, that his j urĩſdiction 
teached to all ſuits ariſing from wills and 
contracts of marriage; and tried an infis 
nite number of cauſes which properly be- 


. longed 
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. longed to other courts, while the king's 
judges were afraid to oppoſe his -encroach- 
ments. , a Aas. 
- While his, ſubſtitute thus harraſſed the 
ent the cardinal himſelf treated the clergy 
with no leſs rigour and ſeverity. He be- 
ſtowed all the benefices of the kingdom up- 
on his own creatures, without paying the 
leaſt regard to the rights of churches, mo- 
naſteries, or patrons; nor durſt any one 
complain to his majeſty of theſe arbitrary 
and N meaſures, until Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ventured to 
inform him of the diſcontents of the 
Ba profeed his iqncrmnes. of 8 
Hen | 0 e 
whole 338 % A man, ſaid he, is 
© [not ſo blind any where as in his own 
F* houſe ; but do you, father,” ſabjoins he 
to the primate, go to Wolſey, and tell 
* him, if any thing be amiſs, to take care 
„ to amend it.“ A reproof of this kind was 
not likely to be effectual: it only ſerved 
tio encreaſe Wolſey's hatred to Warham, a- 
2 whom he was already provoked for 
ving taken the liberty, in one of his let- 
ters, to ſubſcribe himſelf, ©* your loving bro- 
% ther.” When Warham was informed of 
the offence he had given, he made light of 
the matter: know ye not,” aid he, 


t ſhat 


* 
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4% that this man is drunk with too mu 
40 perity.“ * , ; O37 VE 
The power, wealth, and authorit 
which Wolſey enjoyed in England, could n 
ſatisfy his ambition, while there was one 
_ of eccleſiaſtical dignity to which he 
not yet attained. an 
He had already begun to concert mea- 
ſures for procuring the papacy, whenever 
the holy fee ſhould vacant ; and' th 
king of France had promiſed him the vote 
of | fourteen cardinals : but fince Charles 
was choſen emperor, he ſeemed to think 
that prince more capable of advancing him 


to the papal throne, and began gradually to 


detach his maſter from the intereſts of 
France, and engage him in behalf of the 
houſe of Auſtria. n 
He would not, however, exert himſelf ſo 
far as to prevent the interview between 
Henry and Francis, becauſe he could not 
deny himſelf the pleaſure of appearing at 
the court of France with all the pomp of 
eccleſiaſtical grandeur, and of ſhewing his 
countrymen” how much he was honoured 
and careſſed by ſuch a potent monarch. Ne- 
vertheleſs he determined to take ſuch pre- 
cagtions as would effectually hinder Francis 


of the emperor, who at this time received 


bravery 


from turning this interview to the prejudice 
an incredible acceſſion of wealth by the 


96 WM History of Exdf Aud. 
bravery and conduct of Ferdnando Cortez, 
who ſubdued the Mexican empire: 

. | Wollſey ! having ſettled the ceremonial of 
the interview, the king ſet out for Canter- 
hury in the latter end of May,“ in order to 
nd his Whitſuntide in that city, and from 
ence go over to Calais; but next day he 


Was informed that the emperor had landed 


at Dover. 94 (13 QF 1F<4 W530 > 
The whole court, and even the kiog him 
ſelf, was ſurprized-at the arrival of Charles, 
phaſe yoyage hadibeen previouſly concerted 
between that prince and the cardinal, for 
whom he had engaged to procure the rich 
iſhopric of Badajos. Wolſey Was immedi- 
ately diſpatched to compliment the emperor 
at Dover, where he was next day met by 
the king in perſon, who conducted him to 
Canterbory; whither, likewiſe, the queen 
came to pay her reſpects to her nephew, 
whom ſne had never ſeen before: FIGS. 
The emperor's aim in this viſit, was to 
diſſuade the king: from his intended inter- 
view. with Francis; from which, however, 
Henry, imagined-he could not recede with 


honour: but it js more than probable; that 


he effectually ſecured Wolſey in his. inteteſt, 
by promiſing to aſüiſt him with all his in- 
fluence in his attempts upon the papacy; 
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. and Henry aſſured him, that he would never 
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enter into any engagements with the French 
king, that might prove detrimental to his 
Imperial majeſty. _ ' 
After having been entertained with great 
pomp and magnificence during the holidays, 
e renewed the alliance between England and 
Germany: then he took leave of his aunt 
Catherine and Henry; and ſet ſail for Flan- 
ders, highly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his 
VOyage. a | Ong 
The ſame day Henry went over to Calais, 
with the queen and his whole court ; and 
from thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall 
town near the frontiers. Francis, attended 
by the like ſplendid retinue, repaired to Ar- 
dres, a few miles diſtant; and the two mo- 
narchs met, for the firſt time, at a place ſi- 
tuated between theſe two towns, 95 ſtitl 
within the Engliſh pale; for Francis agreed 
to pay that compliment to Henry, in con- 
ſideration of the Engliſh king's having croff- 
ed the ſea, in order to come to the inter- 
view. ANY i 
The two ſovereigns, after having em- 
braced each other in the moſt cordial and 
affectionate manner, withdrew into a tent 
which had been eredted on purpoſe, and in 
which they held a long and private confer- 
Ence. | 8 b 


* 
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At this meeting, Henry propoſed to make 
ſome alteration in the articles of their former 
alliance; and he began to read the treaty, 
1 Henry, king:“ „eee thefe 
words, which were the firſt of the treaty, he 
Kopped a moment: He then. ſubjoined only 
the words, „of England,” withoat addin 
% France,” the uſual title of the Evelife 
monarch. Francis was pleaſed with this 
_ delicacy, and expreſſed his approbation by 
a ſmile. 1 — 
6 == was it long before he took an oppor- 
tunity of paying Henry a compliment of a 
more ſubſtantial, nature. As he had a high 
ſenſe of honour himſelf, and was incapable 
of ſuſpecting others, he was extremely ſhock- 
ed at all the precautions which were obſery- 
ed whenever he had an interview with the 
Engliſh monarch : the number of their 
guards and attendants was preciſely the 
me, and was always carefully counted on 
both ſides: every ſtep they advanced was 
meaſured with the moſt ſcrupulous exact- 
neſs: and if the two kings propoſed to pay 
a viſit to the queens, they ſet out front their 
reſpective quarters at the fame inſtant, which 
was marked by the firing of a culverin; 
they paſſed each other in the middle point 
between the places; and at the fame mo- 
ment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis ar- 


.nved at Guiſnes. i Bake bo. 
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Is order to break through this tedious 
and irkſome ceremony, which ſeemed to re- 
ſlect upon the honour. and fidelity of th 
ptinces, Francis, one day, attended only by 
two gentlemen and a page, rode directly in- 
to Guiſnes. The guards were confounded 
at the appearance of the French monarch, 
who called aloud to them, You are 
2 my priſoners; carry me to your ma- 

« fer.“ | 
Henry was no leſs ſurprized at the ar- 
rival of- Francis, and, taking him in his 
arms, My brother,” ſaid he, you have 
«« here played me the moſt agreeable trick 
„ in the world, and have fully convinced 
me that I may repoſe the molt entire 
<«,*confidence in your friendſhip and inte- 
« grity. From this moment I ſurrender 
<<. myſelf- your priſoner; and give you my 
<< parole,” He then took from his neck a 
collar of pearls, worth fifteen thouſand an- 
E and, putting it about that of Francis, 
egged he would wear it for the ſake of 
his priſoner. Francis accepted the offer, 
on condition that Henry ſhould wear a. 
bracelet, : of which he made him a pre- 
ſent, and which was double in value to the 


collar, | | 
r v. D 2 „ 


* An angel was then eſtimated at ſeven ſhillings, 
or near twelve of our preſent money. go | 
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Next day the Engliſh king went to Ar- 
dres without any attendants; and mutual 
truſt and confidence being now eftabliſhed 
between the two monarchs, they devoted 
the reſt of their tire to tilts, tournaments 
and other diverſions. N 

On Monday the eleventh of June, the 
juſts began in preſence of the ladies, for 
whom ſcaffolds were erected. Both kings 
entered. the liſts, and acquitted themſelves 
with great dexterity, though Henry bore a- 
way the honour of the day. He ran a tilt 
againſt Monſieur de Grandeiille, whom he 
overcame at the ſecond encounter, He at- 
tacked Monſieur de Montmorency, whom 
nevertheleſs, he could not unhorſe. 

He fought at faulchion with a French 
nobleman, who made him a'preſent of his 
courſer, as a mark of his ſubmiſſion: he 
diſarmed Monſieur de Fleurange; and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf abore all the other com- 
batants in throwing the javelin, - wielding 
the ſword and target, and fighting with the 
two-handed ſword. an exerciſe in which 
Francis likewiſe excelled. | 


This monarch, probably, imagined that 


it would be for his intereſt to gratity Henry's 
vanity,- by allowing him to gain this petty 
preheminenc?. The tournaments being fi- 
niſhed,. the two kings entertained each o- 
ther with feaſting, balls, maſquerades, * 

| res other 
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other amuſements. They endeavoured to 
outſhine each other in pomp, ſplendour, 
and magnificence ; inſomuch that the place 
of this interview was called the Field of 
Cloth of Gold, 


Henry regaled the French monarch in a 


| houſe of wood and canvas which had been 
' framed in London, and on which he had 


„ gar a motto, under the figure of an Eng- 
1th archer, Cui adhereo præeſt; he pre- 
* vails whom I favour ;” thereby expreſſin 
his own ſituation, as holding in his hands 
the ballance of power among the potentates 
of Europe. WF 

In the midſt of theſe diverſions, howe- 
ver, they did not forget to ſettle ſome af- 
fairs of a political nature. They agreed, 
that after Francis ſhould have diſcharged 


tbe million of crowns, ſtipulated in the 


laſt treaty, he ſhould continue to pay to 
the king of England an annual penſion of 
one hundred thouſand livres; that, in caſe 
the dauphin ſhould become king of Eng- 
land, by his marriage with the princeſs 
Mary, this penſion ſhould be En, by her 
and her heirs for ever; and that the diſputes 
between England and Scotland ſhould be 
ſubmitted to the arbitration of Louiſa of 
Savoy, mother to the king of France, and 
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Every thing being thus ſettled to their 
mutual ſatisfaction, they parted on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of June; and Henry, with 
his retinne, returned to Calais. 

On the tenth day of July, the king re- 
paid the viſit he had received from the 
emperor, by waiting on him and his aunt 
Margaret at Gravelines ; and next day he 
conducted them to Calais, where he enter- 
tained them with great pomp and magni- 
kicence, | 
Francis was extremely jealous of theſe 
reciprocal viſits; and his jealoufy was far 
from being groundleſs : for, at this inter- 
view, they probably laid the foundation of 
that alliance which was concluded in the 
ſequel, Mean while Henry returned to his 
own kingdom; and Charles repaired to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, where he was crowned empe- 
ror with great ſolemnity on the twenty-firſt 
day of Oober. 

Luther's doctrine being by this time pro- 
pagated over the greateſt part of Germany, 
Pope Leo, after having in vain endeavoured 
to cajole im by promiſes, and frighten 
him by threats, at laſt iſſued a bull of ex- 
communication againft him and all his ad- 
herents, a nn 
Then his holineſs defired the elector of 
Saxony to put him to death, or ſend him 

1 to 
* * k 
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to Rome; but that prince refuſing to grant 
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IF his requeſt, the papal nuncio cauſed Lu- 


7. ther's books to be burned at Cologne; and 
Luther, in revenge, committed the pope's 
bull and the decretals to the flames at 
Wirtemberg, and publiſhed a book in vin- 
dication of his conduct. | 
He was protected by the eleQor of Sax- 
ony, who earneſtly wiſhed for a reformation 
in the church: he was aſſiſted in his endea- 
vours by Ulricus, Zuinghus, and Philip 
Melancthon, a man equally diſtinguiſhed by 
his piety and learning ; and he was encou- 
raped to perſevere by Eraſmus, who aſſured 
him he had many diſciples in England and 
the Low-Countries; and adviſed him to 
proceed with prudence and cireumſpection. 

The emperor was no ſooner crowned than 
he convoked a council at Worms; where, 
an compliance with the defire of the pope, 
he ſummoned Luther before the aſſembly, 
and furniſhed him with a fafe-conduR for 
that purpoſe : he accordingly made his ap- 
pearance, and refuſing to renounce his te- 
nets, was, with his diſciples, proſcribed by 
public edit.“ | | 
Every zealous papiſt now entered the liſts 
agaiaſt this reformer ; and, among the reſt, 
| 95 8 Henry 
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Henry king of England undertook the de- 
fence of the Roman Church. He was par- 
ticularly enraged againſt Luther for the ſe- 
verity with which he had treated Thomas 
Aquinas, an author held in great eſtimation 
both by the- king and the cardinal. Thus 
provoked, he wrote a book, de Septem 
Sacramentis, in which he boldly attacked 
Luther in the article of indulgences, the | 
number of ſacraments, and the papal au- | 
thority. ö | 27 | | 
This work, in the compoſition of which 
he is ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſted by the 
joint labours of Fiſher, bifhop of Rocheſter, 
Stephen Gardiner, and Sir Thomas More, 
was preſented by John Clark, dean of Wind- 
ſor, in full conſiſtory, to the pope, who 
received it with marks of the greateſt re- 
; and by the unanimous conſent of the 
college of cardinals, iſſued a bull, in which 
he conferred upon Henry the honourable ti- 
tle of Fidei Defenſor, or '** Defender of the 
% Faith :” an appellation ſtill retained by 
the kings of England. ' ,, 
The violent perſonal emulation and. po- 
litical jealouſy which had taken place - 
tween the emperor and the French king, 
ſoon broke forth into action. Theſe two 
princes invaded the dominions of each o- 
ther with numerous armies ; and after Hey 
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had . their ambition by making 
ſome petty conqueſts, and glutted their re- 
venge by committing the moſt terrible ra- 


vages and devaſtations,. they preferred their. 


complaints to the king of England, as the 
moſt proper perſon tor deciding the dif- 
ference between them. 

Henry, who affected to obſerve an exact 
neutrality, prevailed upon them to ſend 
their ambaſſadors to Calais, in order to 
treat of a peace under the mediation of 
Woliey and the pope's nuncio. But the em- 
peror, who was well acquainted with the 
diſpoſitions of theſe mediators, inſiſted on 
ſuch high and unreaſonable terms, that 
Francis abfolutely refuſed to agree to the 
conditions he offered. 

This refuſal furniſhed Wolſey with a pre- 


text for throwing the blame of continuing 


the war on Francis; ande he, ſoon after, took 
a journey to Bruges, where he concluded a 
league between Henry and the emperor a- 
gainſt France, by which the king of Eng- 
land obliged himſelf to invade the domini- 
ons of Francis with an army of forty thou- 


ſand men; and to beſtow upon Charles, the 


_ princeſs Mary, his only child, who had now 


ſome proſpe& of ſucceeding to the throne. 


This ſtrange alliance, which was prejudicial 


to. the meereſts, and * a proven 10 
| tal 
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tal to the liberty and independence of the 
kingdom, was the effect of the hamours and A 
prejudices of the king, and of the ſelſiſt and 
intereſted views of the cardinaal. = 

The people were every day alarmed with 
freſh inſtances. of. the abſolute and unlimited 71 
authority of this miniſter. Edward Staf-. 
ford, duke of Buckingham, and conſtable 
of England, the firſt nobleman both for fa- 
mily and fortune in the kingdom, had been 
ſo unfortunate as to intur the reſentment of 
Wolſey, who ſoon made him feel the ſe - 
vereſt effects of his vengeance, 

The duke ſeems to have been a man of 
ſtrong paſtons and weak intelledts; and be- 
ing infatuated with judicial aftrology, he. 
maintained a correſpoadence with one Hop- 
kins, a Carthuſian monk, who flattered him 
with the hapes of one day aſcending the 
throne of England. He was ſprung by a 
female branch from the duke of Glouceſter, 
youngeſt ſon: of Edward the third; and 
though his claim to the crown, derived from 
that origin, was extremely remote, he had 
been ſo imprudent as to drop ſome ex- 
preſſions as if he thought himſelf, in the 
event of the king's dying without iſſue, beſt 
intitled to poſſeſs the ſovereign authority. 

He had even been ſo inexcuſable as to 
let fall ſome threats againſt the king's liſe, 
and had furniſhed himſelf with arms, — 
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he purpoſed to employ, as ſoon as a fa- 
vourable opportunity ſhould occur. r* 

For theſe crimes he was brought to a 
trial; and the duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon, 
the earl of Surrey, had eſpouſed: Bucking- 
bam's daugliter, was appointed high-ſteward 
in order to preſide at this folemn procedure. 
The jury was compoſed of one duke, one 
marquis, ſeven earls and twelve barons, 
who, after — examined the charge and 
evidence, paſſed ſentence of death upon 
Buckingham, which was ſoon after carried 
into execution. e n; 5 
There is no reaſon to doubt the equity of 
this ſentence; but as Buckingham's crime 
ſeemed rather to be owing to imprudence 
than deliberate malice, the people, who 
loved that nobleman, hoped that the king 
would indulge him with a pardon, and im- 
puted his unhappy fate to the ill offices of 
the cardinal, whom they openly libelled as 
the ſon of a butcher, delighting in blood. 
The king's own jealouſy, — a- 
gainſt all pretenders to his crown, was, 
notwichſtanding his undoubted title, ex- 
tremely remarkable during the whole courſe 
of his reign ;- and was of | itſelf ſufficient to 
render him implacable again(t Buckingham. 
The office of conſtable which Buckingham in- 
: herited from the Bohuns earls of Hereford, was 

, and was never afterwards as. 
7 
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By this time Henry reſolved to avow the 
league he had concluded with the emperor.* 
He alledged in his own vindication, that 
Francis was the firſt who had committed hoſ- 
tilities; and that he had likewiſe rejected 
the terms of peace which had lately been of- 
fered; but he was really enraged againſt the 
French monarch for ſuffering the duke of 
Albany to return to Scotland from France, 
where he had been detained for ſome years at 
the defire of Henry, who wanted to avail 
himſelf. of the regent's abſence in order to 
procure an aſcendant in the Scottiſh council. 

Beſides, he ſuſpected that he deſigned to 
marry his ſiſter, the queen dowager of Scot- 
land, \ becauſe ſhe had applied to the pope 
for a divorce from her huſband, the earl of 
Angus; and the duke of Albany had ſe- 
conded her ſuit at the court of Rome Not- 
withſtanding the pains which the regent 

took to — himſelf from this charge, 
by declaring that he had no ſuch intention, 
and that his own wife was ſtill alive; the 
king of England ſeat a letter to the Scottiſn 
parhament, accuſing the duke of having 
formed a deſign upon the crown, to the 
prejudice of the lawful heir; and. requiring 
them to baniſh him the realm. | 
44 : . e To 
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10 chis demand they replied, that the 

intelligence he had received concerning the 

designs of the duke of Albany, was entire- 

[ ly without foundation; that he himſelf had 
ated” againſt the intereſts of his own ne- 

phew, by exciting diſſenſions in his king- 

dom; and that, if he was not diſpoſed to 

-prolong the truce with the regent, they 

would endeavour to defend their country a- 
gainſt all the attempts of its enemies. 

He had no ſooner received this anſwer, 
together with a letter from his ſiſter, up- 
braiding him with his baſe and diſingenu- 
ous conduct, than ne ordered the lord Da- 
eres to advance, with a body of five hun- 
dred men, to the borders, and proclaim, 
that if the Scottiſh parliament ſhould not 
agree to a peace within a certain time, 
they ſhould have cauſe to repent of their 
folly. * 

HFlis intention was to afford a pretence to 
his own party in that kingdom, to refyſe 
to obey the regent, ſhould he preſume to 
make a diverſion in favour of Francis; 
and, indeed, his ſtratagem had the defired 
effect. 1 ne, . 
The duke of Albany having aſſembled 
an army to make an inroad into England, 

no -ſooner approached the frontiers, 
than many- of the principal noblemen re- 
Vor. XVIII. E fuſed 
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fuſed to advance a ſtep farther, alledging 
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in excuſe, that it would be extremely im- 


politic to involve their country in an unne- 


ceſſary war with England. 


The regent finding it impoſſible to aſſit 2 | 
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his French ally in this manner, agreed toa 
Aruce;.and then ſet out for Paris, in order 
to concert freſh meaſures with Francis; 


while Heary, by a ſtroke of politics. equally 


ee and, Larter , WY 
with Scotland, which would have greatliß, 


interrupted the proſecution of his other pro- 
jects. | 1 177 a 


The French king being apprized of what 1 ; Te 


had paſſed between the emperor and the Eng- 


liſh monarch at Bruges, ſent letters patent to 3 NF 
Henry, in which he inſerted the article of te 


treaty of London, by which they bound them: 
ſelves to aid and aſſiſt each other in _ caſe of |? 


neceſſity ; then he particularizeg every act of Y 


hoſtility which the emperor committed 


againſt. him; and ſummoned the king of 2 a 


England to fulfil the 
ſo ſolemnly ſworn. 

Henry alledged 
aggreſſor, and, as he had broken bis pro- 
miſe with regard to the duke of Albany, 
the Engliſh monarch ſent over Clarencieux, 
the herald, to declare war againſt him as 2 


diſturber of the peace of Europe. . 


treaty to which he had 


that Krangis wapthe firſt 
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13 order to defray the expenees of this : 
1 wur, the king, by the advice of the cardi- 
nal, iſſued Warrants to all ſheriffs and con- 
ſtables, to number the people from the age 
Jof 'fixteen and upwards, and ſpecify the ef- 
© fofts of each individual, that he might bor- 
q row a tenth of the lai ay, and a fourth of 
the clergy, beſides the ſum of twenty thou- 
© ſand pounds, which he extorted, by the po- 
= lite name of a benevolence, from the Aan, 
0 London. pe 
This dangerous expedient occaſions 
great diſcontents among the 2 Who 
J © bitterly inveighed againſt Wolſey, as the 
—Zauthor of the grievance; and the merchants 
Y of London flatly refuſed to ſpecify the va- 
lue of their effects, alledging, that, as their 
ſubſtance was employed in different branches 
Jof trade, it could not be properly aſcertain- 
4 1 ed; ſo that Henry, afraid of raiſing inte- 
fine commotions in the kingdom, was glad 
to levy the loan with a more gentle and de- 
licate hand than he at firſt intended; and to 
accept of fuch a ſum as the merchants were 
pyleaſed to contribute to his ſervice. + 
Wolſey was not ſo much vexed at this 
i miſearriage, as at his diſappointment with 
AY pk to the papacy. Though the empe- 
or had engaged to aſſiſt him with all bis 
I = Pocereſt, he had no intention to perform his“ 
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He wanted to have a pope who ſhould be 


entirely at his . devotion ; and he was too 


well acquainted with the haughty and im- 
perious temper of Wolſey, to think he could 
ever manage ſuch a pontiff: he therefore 
determined to advance his own preceptor, 
Adrian Florentius, a native of Utrecht, to 
the papal chair; and to conduct his election 
in ſuch a manner, that he ſhonld not ex- 

ſe himſelf to the danger of loſing the 
riendſhip of Wolſey, who had reminded 


him of his promiſe; and ſent Richard Pace 5 
to ſupport his intereſt at Rome, immedi-— 


ately after the death of Leo. 


- Charles conducted himſelf, on this occa- E 
ſion, with ſo much policy and addreſs, that 
Adrian was unanimouſly elected pope in the 


conclave, without the emperor's. ſeeming to 


interfere in the matter. bn tech o 
The very choice, however, of this per- 

ſon, plainly diſcovered the director of the 

election; and, doubtleſs, Wolſey muſt have 


been equally chagrined and enraged againſt 0 ; 
Charles; tho' he thought proper to conceal RN 


his reſentment, in hopes of being. able to 
avail himſelf of the emperor's good offices on 


ſome future - occaſion, as the new pontiff, 


Adrian the fourth, was old and .infirm. 


On the other hand, Charles was deſirous YL 
to maintain a friendly correſpondence 7 SE | 
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the Engliſh cardinal, conſcious, as he was, 


of the great credit which that prelate had 
with his maſter, and that it would en- 
tirely depend upon his pleaſure, -whether 
or not he ſhould live on good terms with 
Henry. 

It was, therefore, with a view to ſtrength- 
en this friendſhip, that the emperor, in his 
voyage to Spain, paid a new viſit to England; 
and, befides flattering the vanity of the king 
and the cardinal, he repeated to Wolſey a 
the promiſes which he had formerly made 
him, of ſupporting” his pretenſions to the 
papal throne. | 

At the ſame time, he renewed the treaty 
concluded at Bruges, to which ſome new 
articles were added ; and he engaged. to 
indemnify both the king and Wolſey, for 
the revenues they ſhould loſe by a rupture 
with France. 8 

The more to ingratiate himſelf with 
Henry and the Englich nation, he gave to 
Surrey, admiral of England, a commiſſion 
for being admiral of his dominions; and he 
himſelf was created knight of the garter at 
London. After a ſtay of fix weeks in Eng- 
land, he ſet fail from Southampton, and in 
ten days arrived in Spain, where he ſoon 
ſuppreſſed the commotions which had ariſen 


1 In 
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Ia conſequence of the agreement between 
Henry and the emperor, the earl of Surrey 
was ſent over to Calais, with a body of MF; 
forces, to join the count de Bure, the Im- 1 
perial general; and theſe. having waſted ü 
part of Picardy, undertook the fiege of 
Heſdin, which, however, they were ſoonn 
obliged to abandon, * 11 
Then they attacked Dourlens, which they 3 
took and burned, together with Marquiſe, _* 
and ſome other paltry villages ; but as the 
ſeaſon was now far advanced, the earl of 
Surrey retired with his troops to Calais, and 
ſoon after returned to England. 8 
Wolſey, finding that his late method of 
raiſing money had given great offence to 
the people, perſuaded the king to ſummon 
a parhament, which aſſembled in Black 
Friars on the fifteenth day of April.“ The 
_ clergy meeting in convocation at the ſame 
time, Wolſey demanded a ſubſidy of one 
half of their annual revenues, payable in 
five” years; and, though this unreaſonable 1 1 
demand was ftrongly oppoſed by Fox and 
Fiſher, biſhops of Wincheſter and Roche- 


TS 


ſter, the aſſembly was ſo overawed by his = 
great power, and reyengeful temper, that 4 
they were glad to grant his requeſt. 1 
| Having 8 hy 

1 »\ : 1 
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X Having thus ſucceeded in the convoca- 
tion, he repaired to he houſe of commons, 
in which he made a long ſpeech, explain- 
Fang the inſults which the king had receir- 
ed from Francis, the neceſſity of undertak- 
1 - 
ing a war againſt, that monarch ; and con- 
XX cluded with requiring one fifth of all lay- 
effects, payable in four years. 
This extravagant demand, though ſe- 
conded by Sir Thomas More the ſpeaker, 
1 met with great oppoſition from all the 
other members; yet, after long and violent 
N debates, the commons reſolved that every 
perſon, poſſeſſed of twenty pounds and up- 
5 wards of yearly rent, ſhould pay two ſhil- 
lings in the pound; that thoſe who enjoyed 
Above two pounds, ſhould pay one ſhilling 
in the 3 and that lf fich as were 
under that ſum, and above the age of ſix- 
teen, ſhould be aſſeſſed at four pence a head, 
to de paid in three years. 7” "4 $9823 
XX © The cardinal provoked at their preſump- 
tion in daring. to reject his propoſal, re- 
XX turned again to the houſe, and deſired to 
XX reaſon” with ſuch as refuſed to grant his 
XX requeſt; but he was told it was a rule of 
XX the houſe never to reaſon but among them- 
—X felves; and he was obliged to retire, ex- 
tremely chagrined at his diſappointment. 
” nf The commons, however, in order to ſhew 


TE their zeal for the king's ſervice, enlarged 
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their former rant, and voted an impoſition 7 1 
: 8 


Is this ſeſſion, ſome ſtatutes were enaQ- 4 ; 
ed in behalf of deniſons, who dealt in the 

ſame commodities that were fold by fo- 
reigners; for the regulation of the coin; 
for the convenience of ſoldiers in the kings 


of three ſhillings in the pound on all poſ- 
ſeſſed of an annual rent of fifty pounds and 1 


upwards.“ 


ſervice; for attainting the late duke of 
Buckingham, and reinſtating his ſon lord 


Henry Stafford in the 8 of his ho- 


nours 


* It is ſaid, that when VR was 3 of the 


commons having refuſed to grant the required ſup- 


p'Ys he was ſo incenſed that he ſent for Edward 


ontague, one of the members, who had great in- 
tereſt in the houſe; and addrefled himſelf to that 
gentleman in the following manner: © Ho! man! 
« will they not ſuffer my bill to -paſs ?”* and laying 
his hand on Montague's head, who was then on his 
knees before him: © Get my bill paſſed by to- mor- 


« row,” ſays he; © or elſe to-morrow this head 4 


ce of yours ſhall be off, 


* A 
mY 1 


* 


e Weed 


We are likewiſe told by Hall, that cardinal Wolſey f ; N a 
endeavoured to frighten the citizens of London into 2 
loan, by telling them that “ it were better that _ 


*« ſome ſhould ſuffer indigence, than that the king, at 


<* this time, ſhould lack; and therefore beware and 1 


© reſiſt not, nor ruffle not in this caſe, for it map 


« fortune to coſt ſome people their heads. Such was ö 2 
the haughty and tyrannical ſtile employed by this - _ 
bitrary king, and his imperious . to the fiee- _ 


born natives of Fogland? : 
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ors and eſtate; and for empowering the 
Wing to annul attainders by his letters pa- 
at under the great ſeal. * 
About this period, Henry, by the advice 
the cardinal and other learned men, in- 
ituted the college of phyſicians: to whom 
de granted by charter ſeveral valuable pri- 
leges, which they enjoy to this day. 
Pope Adrian continued Wolley's legati- 
In for five years, and conferred upon him 
Ke rich biſhopric of Durham, in lieu of 
ie ſee of Bath and Wells, which he re- 
gned. 
Chriſtiern, king of Sweden and Denmark, 
Ppeing expelled from both his kingdoms on 
ccount of his tyranny and oppreſion, re- 
Paired to England with his queen, Who was 
aer to the emperor; and for that reaſon. 
"Mey were received. in a very friendly and 
Poſpitable manner. | 
= Henry affected to conſider Chriſtiern not 
nx as the lawful, but the actual ſovereign 
sweden and Denmark; in that capacity 
e renewed with him the treaty of alliance 
etween the Engliſh and the Danes; and 
ier they had received ſome valuable pre- 
ats, they ſet out on their return to Flan- 
ers. | a | ; 
Mean while, the French king having 
red a defign to attempt the recovery of 
lan, reſolved to march into that coun- 
aus the head of a numerous army; 
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but hearing that the duke of Bourbon, 
conſtable of France, whom he had perſe- 
.cuted with the moſt cruel and 'unrelenting 
ſeverity, intended to raiſe a rebellion in 
the heart of the kingdom, he thought pro- 
per to poſtpone his departure; and con- 
tented himſelf with ſending his forces into 
the Milaneſe, under the conduct of admi- 
ral Bonnivet, who reduced a great number 
of places without oppoſition. 

This general, however, was ſoon inter- 
rupted in his conqueſts by the Imperial 
troops under the direction of the duke of 
Bourbon, who, finding it impoſũble to exe- 


cute his original intention of exciting an 


inſurrection in France, had fled into Ger- 
many, where Charles promoted him to the 
chief command of his army. . 

Bourbon acquitted himſelf of this im- 


portant truſt with equal ability and ſucceſs; 


for, by his vigorous and prudent conduct, 
he ſoon compelled the French forces to re- 
pals the Alps, and even purſued them into 
their own country. n 


Wich regard to the campaign in Picardy. 


the king of England ſent an army of ſix 
hundred demi-lances, two bundred archers 
on horſeback, three thouſand on foot, five 
thouſand billmen, and about half that num- 
ber of pioneers, to Calais, under the con- 


an 


duct of the earl of Surrey, who dtaughted 
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an addition of ſeventeen hundred ſoldiers 
from that garriſon ; and with theſe he invad- 
ed the enemy*s country. | f 
Soon after his arrival on the Continent, 
he was joined by the count de Bure, with 
fuch a number of troops, as together with 
the Engliſh, compoſed an army of about 
twenty thouſand men, Thus ſtrengthened, 
the duke proceeded along the banks of the 
Soam, and inveſted Bray, which he took by 
ſtorm 3 then croffing the river, he reduced 
Roye and Montdidier; and at length ad- 
vanced within eleven leagues of Paris with- 
out meeting with the leaſt interruption, | ex- 
cept in a ſkirmiſh with a body of French, 
commanded by Monſieur de Pontdormy, 
who was routed at the firſt attack. 
Francis, terrified at their rapid progreſs; 
detached from Lyons the duke de Ven- 
dome, with all the troops he could collect 
ſor the defence of bis capital; and as the 
ſeaſon was now far advanced, and the cold 
become extremely ſevere, the allies were 
obliged. to retreat, tho' not before they had 
ſubdued Bouchain: but all the places they 
had garriſoned were immediately recovered 
by the French general. | 7? 
Mean while pope Adrian died, not with- 
out ſoſpicion of poiſon, and the conclave 
was ſplit into two ſeparate parties, one of 
which favoured cardinal Colonna, and the 
. Other 


a ' 
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other Julio de | Medicis, baſtard of pope 
Leo's uncle; the latter of whom, after a 
debate of fifty days, was choſen pope, and 
aſſumed the name of Clement VII. 
Wolſey was no ſooner informed of Adri- 
an's death, than, he perſuaded the king to 
write a letter with his own hand to the em- 
peror, recommending him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner to the papal throne; but Charles 
had already 2 the cauſe of julio; and 
the Engliſh cardinal affected to bear his diſ- 
appointment with all the reſignation of a 
hermit, | | 

Though, in all likelihood, his heart was 
inflamed with revenge againſt the emperor, 
he concealed his reſentment ; and the king's 
reſident at Rome was ordered to offer his 
compliments of congratulation to the new 
pope, from whom he received a perpetual 
grant of the legatine power, which had ne- 
— agg beſtowed. for life upon any other 

n. | 8 

— nal was, at this time, ſo intimate! 
conneRed by intereſt and alliances, chat it 
was: almoſt im poſſible far war to be kindled 
in one part, without diffuſing itſelf through 
the Whole: but of all the 5 among 


different - kingdoms, the cloſeſt was that 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between France 
and Scotland; and the Engliſh,: when en- 
- gaged in war with the former nation, could 


not 


N 
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ot expect to remain long unmoleſted on the 


northern frontier, | ' 
In order, if poſſible, to diſſolve this con- 
nection, which was ſo prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of England, Henry ſent an army into 
Scotland, under the command of the earl 
of Surrey, who overran the Merſe and Te- 
violdate without oppoſition, and reduced the 
town of Jedburgh to aſhes. "NR IS 
The Scotch Pad neither king nor regent 
to conduct them: the two Humes had been 
put to death: the earl of Angus had been 
carried over to France by the duke of Al- 
bany, and was kept in a Lind of honourable 


confinement : no nobleman of vigour or au- 
thority remained, who was qualified to man- 
ge the reins of government : and the Eng- 
h 


lim monarch, who knew the diſtreſt ſitua- 
tion of the country, was reſolved to puſh 
them to. extremity, in hopes of inducing 
them, by a ſenſe of their preſent misfor- 
tunes, to make a ſolemn renunciation of 
the French alliance, and embrace the friend- 
age England. | T 
e even flattered them with the proſpect 

of contracting a marriage between the lady 
Mary, heireſs of England, and their young 
monarch ; an expedient. which would for 
ever unite the two kingdoms : and the 
92 dowager, with her whole party, 

rongly recommended tho advantages of 


Vor. XVIII. n 
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this alliance, and of a confederacy with 
* 3 r 
This project, however, was keenly op- 
poſed by the contrary party, who alledged 
that ſuch a meaſure would entirely ruin the 
liberty and independence of the kingdom, 
and render it a province of England. 


Theſe two parties were ſo equally match- 


ed in point of number and influence, that 
the leaſt weight would have been ſufficient 
to turn the ballance ; and this, at length, 
was effectually done by the artival of the 
duke of Albany, who came over from 
France, and, by the advice of the eſtates, 
_ aſſembled an army, in order to retort the 
ravages which the Engliſh had lately com- 
mirted.” 

With this view, he conducted his forces 
towards the borders; but when they were 
crofling the Tweed, at the bridge of Mel- 
roſs, the Engliſh party were again able to 
raiſe ſuch an oppoſition, that Albany was 
obliped to retreat. $58 

4 He marched downwards, along the banks 


of the Tweed, keeping that tiver on his 


right} and encamped his army 'oppoſite to 
Werk-caſtle, the fortifications of which had 
been lately repaired by the earl of whos te | 

He detached a body of troops to beſiege 
that fortreſs, which they accordingly attack- 
ed with great bravery, and would _ 
r rr ile Ve 
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have ſubdued, had they not been recalled 
the regent, who, hearing of the ap- 
roach of an Engliſh army, and diſcouraged 
by the advanced ſeaſon, thought proper to 
diſband his forces, and retire to Edin- 
burg. | 835 
In a few weeks after this miſcarriage, he 
departed for France, and never again re- 
turned to Scotland. The Scottiſh nation, 


diſtracted by their own inteſtine diſſenſions, 


were not able, for a number of years, to give 
any more diſturbance to England ; and 
Henry was at full liberty to proſecute his 
other ſchemes, in conjunction with his allies 
on the'Continent. | 

The king of France being freed, by the 
flight of the duke of Bourbon, from all 
fears of domeſtic commotions, determined 
to undertake the conqueſt of Milan in per- 
ſon,* With this view he advanced into that 
country, at the head of forty thouſand men; 
and, aſter having made himſelf maſter of 


ſeveral 2 of ſmaller conſequence, in- 
city of Pavia, which was one of 


veſted 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Italy. 

The duke of Bourbon, with a more nu- 
merous army of Imperialiſts and allies, re- 
ſolved}. to attack him in his intrenchments, 
and 'compel him to . the ſiege: and this 

4 ö | 2 
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reſolution he executed with ſo much conr- 


age and conduct, that the troops of Francis 
were entirely deſeated, and himſelf taken 
priſoner.“ | TR SANT 

This unexpected event produced a ſudden 
change in the politics of England. Henry 
had hitherto; aſſiſted the emperor, in order 
to check the bold and enterprizing ſpirit of 
Francis: but now that prince was not only 
hambled, but almoſt reduced to abſolute 
ruin; and, beſides, the power of Charles 
was become ſo formidable, as to threaten 
the general liberties of Europe. 

He therefore determined to abandon the 
cauſe of the emperor, and eſpouſe the in- 
tereſt of the French monarch; and in this 
reſolution he was further confirmed by the 
perſuaſion of his favourite Wolſey, who 
wanted to be revenged upon Charles for 
the ill offices he had done him in the af- 
fair of the papacy. | 

Thus prompted by his own inclination, 
and the advice of the cardinal, he fignified 
his ſentiments to the queen-motherof France, 


who was entruſted with the regency of that 


kingdom, and who immediately diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to the court of London with 
full powers to negociate and conclude- an 


alliance with the king of England, 


Henry 


A. D. 1525. 
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Henry committed the management of 
this, as of every other affair, to his miniſter 
Wolſey; and after ſome conferences on the 
ſubject, five ſeparate treaties were ſigned at 
Moore on the thirtieth day of Auguſt. 

The firſt contained a league offenſive and 
defenſive between France and England, in- 
cluding the allies of both princes. The ſe- 
cond related to the payment of the ſums 
due to Henry by the king of France, as 
ſpecified in ſeveral treaties of a former date. 

In lieu of theſe the regent promiſed, in 


her ſon's name, to pay to Henry two mil- 


lions of crowns of gold, at different terms ; 


and that, in caſe of Henry's dying before 


the debt ſhould be fully diſcharged, the re- 
mainder ſhould be made good to his heirs 
and ſucceſſors : whereas, ſhould he ſurvive 
the payment of the whole ſum, he ſhoald 
afterwards receive a penſion of one kundred 
thouſand crowns for lite. 
By the third treaty, the regent bound 
herſelf to pay up all the arrears of joiuture 
due to Henry's ſiſter Mary, queen dowager 
of France, and to take meaſures for re- 
mitting her allowance more regularly for 
the future. | SON e 
The fourth imported, that the kiag of 
Scotland ſhould be confidered as an ally of 
France, aud comprehended in this agreement, 


provided the ſubjects ot that prince ſhould + 
* | F 3 abſtain 


- 
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abſtain From all acts of hoſtility againſt Eng- 
land after the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber. In the fifth treaty, the court of 
France engaged, that it would not, directly 
or indirectly, conſent to the return of the 
duke of Albany to Scotland during the mi- 
nority of James the fifth. 

All theſe treaties were ratified upon oath 


by the regent of France, and confirmed by 


the parliament of Paris, Tholouſe, and 
Bourdeaux : the noblemen and cities bound 
themſelves by letters patent to adhere to 
them; and Francis ſent a ratification of 
them under his own hand, in a writing 
dated on the twenty-ſeventh day of De- 
cember. | 

The regent of France had too much ſenſe, 
x not gratitude, to forget the good offices 
of cardinal Wolſey on this occaſion. She 
obliged herſelf to pay the arrears of the pen- 
ſion which had been granted to him in lieu 
of the adminiſtration of Tournay, and for 
other weighty reaſons, engaged to gratify 
him with the additional ſum of one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of gold. 
This preſent. ſerved to comfort him for 
the grief he had lately ſuffered . from the 
king's. diſpleaſure. _ The public treaſury be- 
ing empty, Henry committed the 
care of recruiting it to the management of 


Wolſey. 4 - 
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That miniſter, inſtead of applying to par- 
liament, from which he had already re- 
=> ceived a repulſe, iffued a decree, in the 
| king's name, to levy, through the whole 
| realm, one ſixth of all lay- revenues, and a 
| fourth of the clergys effects. ; 
This impoſition was conſidered as ſuch a 
violent incroachment on the liberty of the 
g fubject, and fuch a flagrant violation of the 
| Magna Charta, that it produced a general 
clamour over the whole nation, and had al- 
moſt occafioned a rebelhon. 
The king being apprized of the commo- 
tions among the people, iſſued a proclama- 
tion diſavowing the commiſſions publiſhed 
in his name; declaring, that he would ne- 
ver exact any thing of his people by force; 
and requiring nothing but what they ſhould 
be pleaſed to contribute in the. way of be- 
nevolence, an expedient which had been 
uſed in the reign of Edward IV. 
- This, however, was no other than an ar- 
tiſice to extort, under a plauſible name, 
what the ſubjects had refuſed to give under 
that of a commiſſion : for certain ſums were 
exacted at the king's pleaſure ; ſo that the 
benevolence was nearly equal to what had 
been demanded in the way of authority. 
The magiſtrates of London refuſed to 
ſubmit to the impoſition, alledging, that 
the practice of raiſing money by Arn 
lence had been aboliſhed by Richard 3 
he 
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The cardinal replied, that Richard was a 
tyrant and uſurper, and, of conſequence, 
that his laws cquld never limit the royal 
prerogative. He endeavoured, partly by 
threats, and pati by promiſes, to perſuade 
the mayor and rmen to comply with 
his meaſures: , before he could carry 
his point, an inſurrection happened in the 
neighbourhood. of London; but the inſur- 
gents were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and ſome of 
them committed to priſon. . 
The king thinking it neceſſary to ſhew, 
that he did not intend to violate the privi- 
leges of the people, declared in council, 
that no perſon ſhould be puniſhed for this 
inſurrection; and the priſoners were diſ- 
miſſed, after they had appeared at the 
council- board, and been ſharply reprimand- 
ed for their preſumption. The cardinal af- 
fected to become ſurety for their good be- 
haviour ; and endeavoured to vindicate his 
conduct, by alledging, that he had done 
nothing without the advice of the judges. 
The people no ſooner heard that the 


ceedings, than a great number of complaints 
were preferred againſt that prelate. Allen 
his chaplain, and inſtrument of oppreſſion, 


was ſo vigorouſly. proſecuted in a court of 


judicature, for. his violence and extortion, 
that the affair became the general topic of 
\ | _ COnVver- 


ns diſapproved of the cardinal's pro- 
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converſation; and at length reached the 
= cars of Henry, who was at great pains to 

inquire into the particulars; as 
= Fo the courſe of this ſerutiny, he diſco- 
= vered ſo many inſtances e&Wolſey's tyranny 
= and'opprefſion, that he rn forth into the 
= moſt violent tranſports of*paſion, and had 
well nigh deprived that miniſter of all his 
= profits and employments. 23 
Unacquainted, as he was, with the arbi- 
trary meaſures of the cardinal, he had hi- 
therto imagined that 'the people were hap- 
py and contented under his mild and gentle 
adminiſtration ; but now that he was fa- 
tished of the contrary, he was highly in- 
cenſed againſt the favourite, who could not 
appeaſe his maſter's wrath without the moſt” 
humble and abjet ſubmiſſions. He pro. 
duced his will, in which he had left all 
his ſubſtance to the king; and, at lengthy 
found means to convince him, that all the 
extortions of which he had been guilty, 
were entirely owing to his deſire of increaſ- 
ing his maſter's inheritance. | 
No ſooner had the cardinal - weathered. 
this ſtorm, than he took care to remove 
from the royal preſence all thoſe whom he 
ſuſpected of diſaffection to his intereſt ; and, 
as a proof of his loyalty, he preſented the 
king with the palace of Hampton-court, 
which be bad juſt finiſhed, and in exchange 
* ; or 
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for which he received from Henry the pa- 
lace of Richmond, together with the warm- 
eſt expreſſions of eſteem and regard. - _ 
About this time, the king created his na- 
tyral ſon Henry Fitzroy, duke of Rich- 
mond and Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, 
lieutenant- general beyond the Trent, war- 
den of the Scottiſh Marches, and afterwards 
admiral of England, though he was but in 
the ſixth poor of -his age. 

As he had no legitimate ſon, he was ex- 
tremely fond of this child, who was the 
froit of an amour with Mrs. Elizabeth 


Blount, daughter of Sir John Blount, and 
widow of Sir Gilbert Talboys, a lady, 


whoſe perſonal. accompliſhments were only 
exceeded by the endowments of her mind. 
Had the French monarch been ſo prudent 
as to, remain in confinement until his own 
ſubjects, in conjunction with thoſe of Hen- 
„could have exerted themſelves in his 
Gr the emperor, perhaps, might have 
been compelled to ſet him at liberty on 
very eaſy terms; but his impatience was ſo 
great, that, without waiting for the inter- 
poſition of his friends, he agreed to accept 
of whateyer conditions the emperor was 
leaſed to impoſe. Theſe were; that he 
thould reſign to ChaYles the dutchy of Bur- 
2 and the ſupremacy of Flanders and 
tois, and eſpouſe Eleonora, the fiſter of 
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that prince; that he ſhould renounce his 
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tenſions to Naples, Milan, Genoa, Ath, 
ournay, Lifle, and Heſdin; perfuade 
Henry d' Albert to give up the kingdom of 
Navarre tothe emperor 3 reinſtate the duke 
of Bourbon, the prince of Orange, and Au- 
thony de Saluces, in the pofeſſion of their 
territories ; pay two millions of crowns for 
his ranſom, © beſides five hundred thouiand 
crowns which Charles. owed to the king of 
England ; furniſh the emperor with twelve 
gallies, four great ſhips of war, and a land 
army, when he ſhould repair to Rome, in 
order to receive the Imperial crown, or two 
hundred thouſand crowns in lieu of the ar- 
a” and, as a — for the performatice 
of theſe articles, deliver his two ſons -as 
hoſtages.“ | h > 


The laſt condition being immediately ex. 


ecuted, Francis was ſent back to his 6wn 
dothinions; where he had no ſooner a: rived 
than he diſclaimed the whole agreement as 
the effect of compulſion, leaving his ſons 
to ſuffer ſuch puniſhment 'as the emperor, 
provoked at the perfidious conduct of the 


% 7 


father, might be tempted to inflict. | 
Charles having thus triumphed over his 
moſt formidable enemy, reſolved to chaſtiſe 
thoſe allies who had deſerted him in the 
time of danger. Of theſe the moſt conſi- 

I W derable 
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. derable was the Roman - pontiff, who, tho' 
be had chiefly owed his eleftion to the good 
offices of the emperor, had been fo un- 
4 Ee as to abandon the intereſt of his 
_ benefaQor, - and eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
each... 
In order to puniſh his holineſs for this in- 
© Nance of perfidy and ingratitude, Charles 
8 his general, the duke of Bour- 
bon, to advance towards the city of Rome, 
and attack the pope in his capital. Bourbon 
executed his commiſſion with equal bravery 
and conduct; and, though he. loſt his liſc 
in the attempt, the prince of Orange, who 
ſucceeded him in the command, continued 
the aſſault with ſo much vigour and reſolution, 


pat the, city. was at length flormed and 


cked, and the pope himſelf made pri- 
ccc 
The kings of France and England were 
ſo greatly —— at the rapid run of ſuc- 
ceſs which conſtantly attended the empe- 
ror's arms, that they now engaged in a 
freſh league to oppoſe the growing power 


of that formidable monarch, and to procure 


the releaſe of his holineſs; and though the 

pe, in the midſt of theſe negociations, 
found means to make his eſcape; the two 
ſoyereigns went ſo far as to declare war a- 
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gainſt Charles in form: but as it was im- 
poſſible. to tranſport, in time, any Engliſh 
troops into Italy, which was meant to be the 
ſcene of their military operations, Charles 
exerted himſe}f with ſo much ſpirit and ac- 
tivity, that he entirely expelled the French 
from that country.* 

Mean while, Henry's attention was en- 
gaged by an affair of a more domeſtic, and 
to him of a more important nature. This 
was no other than a divorce from his queen, 
Catharine, wich whom he had lived for 
the ſpace of eighteen years. 

Some Popiſh writers, in order to defame 
the memory of Henry, and leſſen the me- 
rit of the Reformation in England, have 
ventured to affirm, that the king's pretend- 
ed ſcruples were entirely owing to his paſ- 
ſion for Anne Boleyn, daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Boleyn, a young lady who had been 
brought up in France; and was, at this 
time, a maid of honour to queen Catha- 
rine. | e 1 

They have likewiſe preſumed, with equal 
impudence and falſhood, to repreſent her 
perſon as extremely, dilagreeable, and her 
morals as very exceptionable; and in the 
urſe of their obloquy, have been guilty. of 
veral inconſiſtencies, which have been fully 
r © 2 expoſed 
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expoſed and refuted by authors of more 
credit and veracity. Theſe have not only 
diſproved the allegations of her enemies, 
but have alſo ſhewn that Henry was re- 
folved upon the divorce before Anne Bo- 
leyn returned to England. 

The king, notwithſtanding his good 


ſenſe, had a ſtrong mixture of ſuperſtition 


in his character, and could not help con- 
ſidering the death of his two ſons as a mark 
of the divine diſpleaſure at his inceftuons 
marriage with his brother's widow. He 
was extremely defirous of having male iſ- 
ſue, that all diſputes about the ſucceſſion 
might be effeQually prevented. 

e was alarmed at the obſervations of ſe- 
veral pious and learned men, who ſeemed 
to entertain ſome doubts concerning the le- 

itimacy of his daughter: he was tired of 
Ts enjoyment of Catharine, who was not 
poſſeſſed of many perſonal charms ; he was 
a prince of violent and head-ftrong paſſions, 
and longed to be united with a lady of 
more endearing qualifications, by whom he 
might be bleed with male iſſue, againſt 
whoſe legitimacy no reaſonable objection 
eonld be made. | 
His ſcruples of conſeience, firſt excited by 
the writings of Thomas Aquenas, were fur- 
ther confirmed by the ſuggeſtions of Wolſey, 


who hated the queen becauſe ſhe had re- 
. proached 
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proached him with his abandoned and licen- | 
tious way of living; and was likewiſe inflamed 
with reſentment againſt her nephew the em- 
peror, who had twice diſappointed him in his 
den gus upon the papacy. - 

Henry imagined he could never find a 
more favourable opportunity for obtaining a 
divorce than the preſent conjuncture; when 
the emperor's power was become ſo formida- 
ble as to threaten the general Liberties of 
Europe, and the ſecurity of the pope and 
his dominions depended, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon the aſſiſtance of England and her 
allies: perhaps too he was by this time cap- 
tivated by the charms of Anne Boleyn, who 
now, began to outſhine all her contempora- 
Ties as well in mental as perſonal accom- 
pliſhments. 

Whatever be in this, he profeſſed ſcru- 
ples of conſcience concerning the legality 
of his marriage, and ordered * 
Warham, who had at firſt proteſted again 
the nuptials, to conſult the biſhops of Eng- 
land on the ſubject. The primate obeyed 
his order ; and in a few days preſented him 
with a writing, in which they condemned 
the marriage, as contrary to all laws both 
human and divine. This declaration was 
ſubſcribed by all the prelates, except Fither 
biſhop of Rocheſter, whoſe name is ſaid to 


have been counterfeited by cardinal Wolſey. 
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The next point was to obtain the con- 
ſent and approbation of the Roman pontiff, 
and with this view doctor Knight was diſ- 
patched to the court of Rome, with four 
papers to be ſigned by his holineſs. | 
The firſt was a commiſſion to cardinal 
Wolſey, to try and decide the affair in con- 
junction with ſome Engliſh biſhops. The 


ſecond was a decretal bull, declaring the 


marriage between the king and Catharine 
to be null and void, inaſmuch as the nuptials 
of that princeſs with his brother Arthur had 
been previouſly conſummated. The third con- 
tained a diſpenſation for Henry's eſpouſing 
another wife. And in the fourth the pope 
promiſed never to revoke the other three 
conceſſions. | . fi | 

Clement was equally afraid of diſobeying 


the king of England or the emperor, one 


of whom he behoved neceſſarily to offend, 
ſhould he abſolutely declare either for or a- 
gainſt the divorce. He therefore determined 
to ſpin out the affair in order to gain time, 
until he ſhould have compromiſed his dif- 
ference with Charles; and then- to purſue 
fuch a courſe as he ſhould find moſt condu- 
cive to his own intereſt, e 
Hle accordingly ſigned the comniiſſi- 
on, and the bull of diſpenſation for the 
king, promiſing to ſend the other. de- 
cretal bull for annulling the * N 
* * foon 
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ſodn as he ſhould have conſidered the ſub- 
ject with proper attention. . | 
Henry not ſatisfied with this reply, diſ- 
12 Stephen Gardiner, and Edward 
ox to Rome, deſiring his holineſs to grant 
his requeſt without any limitation. Cle- 
ment thus importuned appointed Wolſey and 
Campejus his legates a latere, conſtituting 
them his vicegerents in the affair of the di- 
vorce; and for that purpoſe veſting them 
with his whole authority. Neverthelzf, he 
privately enjoined Campejus to protract the 
matter as long as poſſible ; and to forbear 
giving ſentence of the divorce, until he 
ſhould receive freſh orders under the hand 
of his holineſs. | | 
Campejus arriving in England, began his 
legation, by exhorting the king to live in 
harmony and concord with Catharine; and 
to defiſt from his proſecution of the divorce. 
This advice having proved ineffectual, he 
endeavoured to perſuade the queen to agree 
to the ſeparation; but his counſel was re- 
jected by Catharine, who replied, that ſhe 
was the king's lawful life, and ſq would re- 
main, until ſhe 'ſhould be declared other- 
wiſe by the pope's ſentence. 
Henry, vexed at theſe tedious and dila- 
tory proceedings, ſent Sir Francis Bryan and 
Peter Vannes to the court of Rome to diſ- 
cover, if poſſible, the real ſentiments of his 
2 8983 holineſs; 
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Holineſs; to ſearch the pope's chancery for 
a pretended brief, which, as the Spaniards 
alledged, confirmed the diſpenſation for Ca- 
tharine's marriage, granted by pope Julius; 
and to- propoſe ſome plauſible expedients 
for facilitating the determination of the di- 
vorce. | 
. Theſe agents, however, found it impoſ- 
ſible to dive into the real defigns of Cle- 
ment : the queſtions they propoſed to able 
canoniſts, were, Whether,” if the queen 
ſhould take the veil, the king might be at 
liberty to eſpouſe another wife ? Whether, if 
the king and queen ſhould jointly take the 
vows, the pope would grant him a diſpen- 
ſation to marry again, during the life of 
Catharine? and, Whether the pope could 
indulge him with the liberty of having two 
wives at once? The anſwers to theſe que- 
| ftions were never made public. But the 
pope's chancery being ſearched, no brief 
appeared ; and the Lnplih envoys pro- 
cured authentic certificates of this parti- 
cular. | 

Mean while, the pope being ſeized with 
a dangerous diſtemper, Wolſey renewed his 
cabals and intrigues for ſucceeding him in 
the papal chair ; but all his hopes were 
again blaſted by the recovery of Clement, 
who, from that time, began to look upon 
the cardinal with an evil eye, and to 3 
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him as a ee rival, who might one day 
ſupplant him on pretence of his b 
for Which he had already been reproached, 
and even threatened with depoſition, by the 
emperor.“ Nevertheleſs, he thought it pru- 
dent to conceal his reſentment; and, as a 
mark of his regard for Henry and his fa- 
vourite, he forthwith expedited the neceſ- 
fary bulls for confirming Wolſey in the bi- 
ſhopric of Wincheſter, which he had juſt 
received on the death of Richard Fox, 8 
late incumbent. 

Henry, having nothing further to expect 
from the court of Rome, recalled his am- 
baſſadors, and in their place diſpatched 
Bennet with a letter te his holineſs from the 
two cardinals, who alledged, that the chief 


_ difficulty in the cauſe, was to determine 


how far the authority of the head of the 
church extended ; and, as this was a matter 
above their cognizance, they per{ve.ded his 
holineſs to evoke the cauſe before his own 
tribunal, not doubting but the King would 
agree to this evecation; provided he might 
be previouſly aſſured that the cauſe would 
be determined in his favour. 

What could induce Wolſey to give an 
adviſe ſo contrary to the intereſt and inch- 
nation of the _ it is hard to conceive, 


upleſs 
* A. D. 1529. 
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unleſs we ſuppoſe, that he was either duped 
by his colleague, or actually betrayed the 
cauſe of his ſovereign. 

Mean while, Henry importuned the le- 
gates to execute their commiſſion; and they 
met, for that purpoſe, on the thirty- firſt 
day of May, when they appointed adjuncts 
to aſſiſt them in examining the papers and 
evidences. Wolſey, as a proof of his im- 
partiahty, allowed Campejus to preſide, 
though he himſelf was ſenior cardinal” to 
that legate, who cited the king and queen 

to appear in court on the pg mw of 
June. 

On the day appointed, the 4 jor O agents 
objefted to the authority of the legates ; 
but their objections were not admitted; and 
the king and queen perſonally appeared on 
the twenty-firſt day of the month. 

8 when called upon, anſwered, 
Here; but the queen, being named, aroſe, 
and falling on her knees before Henry, 
«4 T am (ſaid ſhe) a pdor weak woman, and 
a ſtranger in your dominions, where I 
can neither expect impartial judges nor 
% difintereſted counſel. I have been your 
„ wife for more than twenty years; have 
«© bore you ſeveral children; and have ever 
«© endeavoured to pleaſe you. I proteſt you 
found me a true maig, for the truth of 


* which 1 appeal to your own mo” 
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If I have been guilty of any crime, let 
«« me be diſmiſſed with ſhame and infamy ; 
but if I am innocent, let me not be 
« treated as if I were the moſt profligate 
„and abandoned of my ſex. Our parents 
«© were eſteemed the wiſeſt princes of Eu- 
rope, and doubtleſs. ated by the beſt 
„ council, when they concluded the con- 
tract of our marriage. I therefore will 
* not ſubmit to the authority of this court. 
Ny lawyers are your ſubjects, and dare 
* not ſpeak freely in my behalf; for which 
„% reaſon I defire to be excuſed until I ſhall 
„hear from Spain.” Having thus ſpoke, 


ſhe aroſe, and, making a low reverence to ' 
the king, departed from the court, and 


never would appear in it more. 

After her departure, Henry did her the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that ſhe had ever 
been a dutitul aud affectionate wife, and 
that the whole tenour of her conduct had 
been agreeable to the ſtricteſt rules of pro- 
bity and honour. 

He only inſiſted on his own ſcruples, with 
regard to the lawfulneſs of his marriage; 
and he explained the origin, the progreſs, 
and the foundation of thoſe doubts, by 
which his mind had been ſo long and ſo 
violently agitated. He acquitted Wolſey 
of having had any hand either 1n raiſing or 
encourag- 
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encouraging his ſcruples; and he begged a 
' ſentence of the court, conformable to the 
Juſtice of his cauſe. | 

The queen being again ſummoned to ap- 
pear, appealed 'to the pope, and was de- 
clared contumacious. Then the legates 
drew up twelve articles, to be proved by the 
evidence of witneſſes, 

Thefe imported, that prince Arthur and 
the king were brothers : that prince Arthur 
had marned Catharine, and conſummated 
the marriage : that, upon the death of Ar- 
thur, Henry, by virtue of a diſpenſation, 
had eſpouſed the widow : that this marriage 
with his brother's wife was contrary to all 
laws, human and divine; and that, in con- 
ſequenee of the complaints preferred to the 
25 ths his holineſs had impowered them to 
Judge and determine the affair. 4 

The king's council inſiſted chiefly on the 
conſummation of Arthur's marriage; aud, 
in the courſe of their pleadings, made uſe 
of ſome expreſſions of ſuch a ſmutty and 
indecent nature, as provoked the indigna- 
tion of the biſhop of Rocheſter, who figni- 
fied his diſpleaſure in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
He was reprimanded by Wolſey, for pre- 
ſuming to. interrupt the trial ; and ſome 
ſarcaſtic replies were exchanged between 
theſe prelates. | 


1 
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From the evidence, however, it appear- 


ed, with as much certainty as a caſe of that 


nature would admit, that Arthur had car- 


nally known the queen, though ſhe her- 


ſelf declared, and even ſwore, the con- 
trary. 

Mean while the pope, in comphance with 
the advice of his legates, evoked the cauſe 
before his own tribunal, and diſpatched a 
courier to England with a bull, ſummoning 
Henry to appear at Rome in forty days, on. 
pain of incurring the higheſt cenſures of the 
church. 

How provoked ſoever the king muſt 
have been at the arrival of this Doll of 
evocation, he yet thought proper to ſup- 
preſs his reſentment ; and, though 'he 
would not ſuffer the bull to be notified to 
him in form, he acquainted the legates 
that they were at full liberty to obey the 
pope's order. | | 

From this period we may ſafely date the 
commencement of Wolſey's fall; and, in- 
deed, he had acted, during the whole courſe 


of this proceeding, with ſuch a coldneſs and 


indiFerence, as ſeemed to be altogether incon- 
fiſtent with that zealous concern which, on 


all other occaſions, he ever manifeſted for 
the intereſt of his maſter, N 


\ Perhaps 


— 
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Perhaps he was afraid of provoking the 
emperor beyond a poſſibility of reconcilia- 
tion, in caſe the papal throne ſhould again 
become vacant: perhaps he ſecretly hated 
Anne Boleyn, as a dangerous rival in the 
king's affection, or a friend to the doctrine 
of Luther; or he was influenced by ſome 
hidden mottve of perſonal diſlike. Great 
men are often ſubje& to low paſſions and 
rere which they are aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge. 

Certain it is, che emperor exerted: his ut- 
moſt efforts to ruin the cardinal in the king's 
opinion; he was at great pains to propagate 
reports contrived on purpoſe to accompliſh 
his deſtruction ; and, by means of his a- 
gents, . Henry received copies of letters, 
condemning the divorce, which the cardi- 
nal was ſaid to have ſent privately to his 
holineſs. 

On the other hand, Anne Boleyn aferib» 
ed the miſcarriage of the divorce to the ne- 
gligence with which Wolſey had behaved 
in the matter; and her reſentment was e- 
qual to the greatneſs of her diſappointment. 
Her father, now promoted to the title of 
lord viſcount Rochfort, had removed her 
from court, during the proceſs, in order to 
prevent ſcandal ; bu ut, when the commiſſion 


was annulled, ſhe returned, at the king's 


deſire. * 


Not- 
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Ry all theſe circumſtances, . / 


Henry demeaned himſelf with great temper 
and moderation ; and when the two cardi-. 
nals waited upon him at Grafton, he gave 
them a very kind and favourable reception. 
Wolſey had a private conference with him 
for-a confiderable time, and left the royal 
preſence with ſeeming fſatisfaftion ; and 
all the courtiers, who hated him in their 
kearts, ſtill continued to pay him their 
wonted reſpect and veneration. en 

Henry, in order to diſpel his chagrin, 


and revive his ſpirits, made a .progreſs 


N ſome counties; and in his re- 
turn lay at Waltham- croſs, in the houſe of 
Mr. Creſſey. | | 


This gentleman had entruſted the educa- 
tion of his two ſons to the care of Thomas 


Cranmer, a. doctor in divinity, who had 


been - profeſſor at Oxford, and loſt his 
place by enterivg into the ſtate of matri- 
mony. | | 

He was equally diftinguiſhed for his 
piety, learning, and moderation ; and was 
a: ſecret friend of the doctrine of Luther, 
whoſe books he had peruſed in Germany. 
At ſupper he was deſired by Gardiner, now 
ſecretary of ſtate, and Fox, the king's al- 
moner, to give his ſentiments of the di- 


vorce; and, beng preſſed on the ſubject, 


he replied, that the beſt method either ta 
Vox. XVIII. H quiet 
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quiet the conſcience of Henry, or extort the 
conſent of his holineſs, would be to conſult 
all the univerſities of Europe, with regard 
to this controverted point: if they agreed 


to approve the king's marriage with Ca- 
tharine, his ſcruples would ceaſe of 
courſe ; if they condemned it, the : pope 
would not preſume to reſiſt the ſolicitations 
of ſo great a monarch, ſeconded the 
2 of all the learned men in Chriſten- 
om. | 

When the king was informed of this 
propoſal, he was tranſported with joy; 
and ſwore, with more alacrity than deli- 
cacy, „that Cranmer had got the right 
% {ow by the ear.“ He inſtantly ſent for 
that divine : entered into converſation with 
him; conceived a high opinion of his vir- 
tue and capacity; perſuaded him to write 
in defence of the divorce; and, in proſe- 
cution of the ſcheme propoſed, he forth- 
with diſpatched his agents to colle& 
the opinions of all the univerſities of 
Europe. | | 
. Henry had no ſooner returned from his 
progreſs, than he ſent a meſſage to Wolſey, 
commanding him to reſign the great ſea}, 
which he at firſt refuſed to deliver; but the 
king writing him a letter with his own 
hand, he ſurrendered it to the dukes of 
Norfolk. and Suffolk, who carried it to his 
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majeſty, by whom it was immediately given 
to Sir Thomas More, a man equally eſteem- 
ed for his learning and integrity. The le- 
te Campejus, foreſeeing the final ruin of 
is colleague; took his leave of the king, 
and in a few days ſet ſail for Italy. | 
On the ninth of October, Hales, the 
attorney-general, preferred an impeachment 
* Wolſey, accuſing him of having vi- 
ted the ſtatute of præmunire. He owned 
the charge, pleaded ignorance of the ſta- 
tute, and threw himſelf on the mercy of his 
ſovereign. . He was declared out of the pro · 
toction of the has; his goods and chatels 
were confiſcated; and his palace of Vork - 
houſe, aſterwards known by the name of 
Whitehall, was ſeized for his majeſty's uſe, 
together with all the rich furniture and trea+ 
ſure he had accumulated. a 

Humbled by this .ſudden reverſe of for- 
tune, he applied to the king for a protec- 
tion for his perſon, which was immediately 
228 together with a free pardon for all 
us miſdemeanours. He was reinſtated in 
the poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric of York, 
and the ſee of Wincheſter : he recovered of 
his own effects to the amount of fix thou- 
ſand pounds, in plate, money, and furni- 
ture; and he was favoured with ſeveral 
kind meſſages from the king and Anne Bo- 
leyn ; for Henry's intention, at this junc- 
2 ture, 
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ture, was to mortify the pride, but not ruin 
the fortune, of his old miniſter. 

- 'Thefſe favourable ſentiments, however, 
were of ſhort: continuance :- his enemies 
ſoon gained the aſcendant at court, and 
brought into the houſe of lords a charge of 
high-treaſon againſt him, contained in four 
and forty articles; importing, that he had 
abuſed his legatine authority to the preju- 
dice of the king's prerogative, and the pri- 
vileges of the people; afted unjuſtly in the 
office of chancellor; expedited ſeveral. or- 
ders of the utmoſt conſequence, . and con- 
cluded treaties without the knowledge or 
conſent of his majeſty ; aſſumed a ſtate and 


magnificence more becoming an Eaſtern mo- 


narch than an Engliſh miniſter; been guilty 
of extortion, - bridery, and all manner of 
corruption; endeavoured to equal, and even 
refer himſelf, to his ſovereign, by writin 

in ſeveral diſpatches ego T& rex meus, I — 
my king;“ and endangering the health of 
his majeſty, by breathing upon him and 
whiſpering in his ear, when he knew him- 

| 2324391 | | ſelf - 


Nothing can be more abſurd than to accuſe a 
man of high-treaſon for this manner of expreſſion, 
which is fully juſtified by the idiom of the Latin lan- 
guage, which requires, that the firſt perſon, though 
applied to a peaſant, ſhould always be preferred to the 
ſecond and third, though denoting people in the moſt 
exalted Ration, | | 
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ſelf to be deeply infected with the venereal 
diſtemper. 

Thele articles, ſome of which were falfe, 
and others ridiculous, eaſily paſſed in the 
houſe of lords, which abounded with the car- 
dinal's enemies; but when they were ſent 
down to the commons, Thomas Cromwell, 
'a member of that houſe, who had been 
Wolſey's ſervant, * undertook: his defence, 
and acquitted himſelf with ſo much ability 
and ſucceſs, that the bill was rejected, and 
the proſecution dropped. 

It is commonly obſerved, that thoſe who 
are elated with proſperity, are equally de- 
jected in adverſity. The cardinal diſcovered 
very little fortitude under his misfortune; 
he was ſeized with a deep and dangerous 
melancholy ; and at laſt ſickened in conſe- 
' quence of the benen mortifications he 
Hd received. 

The news of Wolſey's diſtemper ſeemed 
to re- Kindle the king's affection: he had 
formerly ſent him a turquoiſe ring, as a 
mark of his regard, which was delivered to 
the cardinal as he was going to Wincheſler. 
He was fo ſenſibly touched with this in- 
fance of the king's goodneſs, that he a- 
lighted from his horſe, and fell upon bis 
knees in a tranſport of joy. Henry, now 
ſent him another preſent of a ruby, by his 
phyſician doctor Butts, who told him that 

H 3 his 
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go The Hiſtory of Exot AN d. 
his majeſty ſtill retained a moſt ſincere m- 
ard for his welfare, and would ſoon give 
kin a more convincing proof of his tender- 
neſs and affection. 4 eas, > 
Theſe inſtances of the royal favour con- 
tributed in a great meaſure to the recovery 
of his health; and he now ſolicited and pro- 
cured the king's permiſſion to live, tor. the 
benefit of the air, at Richmond-houſe, 
which he had formerly received in exchange 
for Hampton-court. 3 
In the beginning of the year,“ Henry's 
agents returned from the Continent with 
the opinians of the foreign univerſities con- 
cerning the legality of his marriage : thoſe 
of Parts, Angers, Bourges, Orleans, Tho- 
louſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, unani- 
mouſly agreed that the king's marriage with 
Catharine, being contrary to all laws hy- 
man and divine, could never be rendered 
valid by the diſpenſation of pope Julius the 
ſecond. * 
The Engliſh univerſities concurred in the 
ſame ſentiments, though not without a vio- 
lent oppoſition from the maſters of arts, eſ- 
pecially at Oxford; and a keen conteſt at 
Cambridge. This oppoſition was owing to 
thoſe who hated the Lutheran reformers, 
who, they were afraid, would find too much 
A. D. 15 30. de. 
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countenance and protection under the in- 
fluence of Anne Boleyn. 

Henry, perceiving that all his remon- 
ſtrances at the court of Rome had hitherto 
|» vg ineffectual, perſuaded his chief pre- 

tes and nobility to write a ſharp and ſpi- 
rited letter to the pope; in which, after 
mentioning the many good offices which the 
king had formerly done to his holineſs, 
the judgment of ſo many learned univerſi- 
ties, and the little regard which Clement 
had paid to theſe ee they plain» 


ly told him, that, ſhould he continue to a- 


muſe and deceive them in the affair of the 
divorce, they would renounce their connex- 
ion with the ſee of Rome, and do them- 


ſelves that juſtice, which, whatever right 


they had to expect, they had in vain 40. 
manded from his holineſs. 

To this letter, which was ſubſcribed by 
cardinal Wolſey, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, four prelates, two dukes, two mar- 
quiſſes, thirteen earls, two viſcounts, twen- 

ty-three barons, twenty-two abbots, and 
Y even commoners, the pope ſent an an- 
ſwer to vindicate his conduct. 

His apology was ſo far from being ad- 
mitted, that enry, in order to prevent any 
ſtep which Clement might take in favour 
of Catharine or the cardinal, publiſhed a 
proclamation, diſcharging all perſons what- 
Ex* 4 ever 
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ever to procure or receive any thing from 
Rome, or elſewhere, that might be prejudi- 
cial to his majeſty's prerogative 3 or to 
e cr any thing of that nature, on 
pain of incurring his indignation, and the 
penalties :aentioned in the ſtatute of provi- 
ſors and præmunire. N oth 
He then appointed ſome learned men to 
collect, compare, and publiſh all that had 
been or could be advanced in behalf of-the 
divorce, together with the deciſion of 
the univerſities, and a particular anſwer 
to a book, which Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, had compoſed in, defence of the 
marriage. | | 
Mean while, the mind of Wolſey was 
alternately poſſeſſed by hope and fear. He 
had, in the beginning of his diſgrace, been 
reduced to abſolute poverty, from which he 
was relieved by the humanity of the biſhop, 
of Carliſle : but afterwards his affairs ſeem- 
ed to take a more favourable turn; he was 
indulged with' a full pardon ; he received 
conſiderable appointments, and kind meſſ- 
ages from the king ; and he was allowed to 
fit in the houſe of peers, though he had 
the mortification to ſee a bill paſs ratifying 
his own forfeitures to the king; and amon 
others, his college at Oxford, which he ha 
nearly compleated, but which Henry after- 
wards founded in his own name. 1 3 
| : 1 . 
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The cardinal expreſſed a more ſenfible 
concern for the loſs of his college, than for 
any other misfortune he had. hitherto fuf- 
fered. He wrote 'to the king in the moſt 
ſuppliant ſtrain, intreating he would allow 
the foundation to ſtand : he ſent a moving 
letter on the ſame ſubje to Cromwell, who 
bad by this time gained the good graces of 
his ſovereign ; but all his importunities 
proved ineffectual. 
At length his enemies thinking him too 
near the king, while be lived at Richmond, 
prevailed upon Renry to ſend him an order 
for retiring to bis archbiſhopric of York. 
He obeyed this injunction, though not 
without extreme reluctance; and proceeded 
by flow journies to Cawood, followed by a 
train of one hundred and twenty horſemen. 
As he paſſed through the country, he diſ- 
tributed his alms and benediction with great 
hberality and condeſcenſion ; and now, for 
the firſt time in his life, he began to be po- 
| the people running in crouds to ſee 
im, and aſking his bleſſing on their knees. 
But he was not allowed to remain long 
unmoleſted in his new retreat. The earl of 
Northumberland was ordered, without pay- 
ing any regard to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical 
character, to arreſt him for bigh-treaſon, 
and conduct him to London, in order to 
fand his trial. | ; 


ue 
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| The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of 
' the journey, partly from the agitation of his 
| anxious mind, was ſeized with a diſorder 
which ſoon turned into a dyſentery ; and it 
was not without extreme difficulty that he 
was able to reach Leiceſter-abbey. | 
When the abbot and monks advanced to 
receive him with great reſpect and veneration, 
he told them, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them; and he immediately took 
his bed, from whence he never again aroſe. 
A little before he expired, he addreſſed 
himſelf in the following terms to Sir Wil- 
liam Kingſton, conftable of the Tower, 
who had him in cuſtody: Had I ſerved 
my God with the ſame zeal and fidelity 
«© with which I have ſerved my king, he 
„ would not have forſaken me thus in my 
„old age: but this is the juſt reward I muſt | 
now receive for having preferred my re- 
*« pgard for the intereſt of my earthly prince 
„ to my duty to my heavenly creator. I 
pray you commend me moſt heartily to the 
king, beſeeching him to remember all 
% that hath paſſed between us touching the 
affair of queen Catharine; and then his 
% majeſty will know in his conſcience whe- 
„ther or not I have given him juſt cauſe 
of offence; He is a prince of royal car- 
„ riage, and noble ſentiments ;- but rather 
chan be thwarted in his pleaſure, he will 
$1 46 run 
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run the riſk of loſing one half of his 
„ kingdom. I have often kneeled before 
« him three hours ſucceſſively to diſſuade 
« him from his will and appetite, and 
* could not prevail: therefore, maſter 
« Kingſton, if ever you be one of his pri- 
„ vy council, as by your wiſdom you are 
„well qualified, take particular care what 
«© advice you give bim; for if once he ſets 
« his heart upon any thing, all the argu- 
** ments and importunities in the world 
«« will not be able to divert him from his 
« purpoſe.” 

duch was the end of the famous cardinal 
Wolſey, a man whoſe character ſeems to have 
contained as ſtrange a variety as the different 
ſcenes. of life through which he paſſed. 
The violence and obſtinacy of the king's 
temper may apologize for many of the ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic meaſures of his fa- 
vourite : and when we conſider that the fol- 
lowing part of Henry's reign was much 
more unfortunate and criminal, than that 
which was directed by Wolſey's councils, 
we ſhall be apt to conclude, that, if he diſ- 
ſerved not the extravagant praiſes which 
his friends have beſtowed upon him, he 
neither merited the virulent reproaches with 
which his enemies have leaded his me- 
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By this time, the Reformation had made 
a conſiderable reſs_ in Germany, al- 


though Charles expelled: Luther, and 
all his adherents, from the empire. In the 


year that followed this decree, the diet. 


meeting at Nuremberg, exhibited a liſt of 
one hundred grievances againſt the court of 
Rome; and demanded redreſs, by means 
of a free council. The ſame demand was 
repeated in a ſubſequent. diet, and oppoſed 
by a decte of the Catholics convened at 
Ratiſbon. Mig. rt 2 OY — 2 ZE 
In a third diet, held at Spire, it was re- 


r * 
d, in the mean Jin, ne every perſon 


couraged by the-profpect of an approaching 
France, imagined he might tal 


Saxony and . Bxandenburgh,: the landgrave 
of Heſſe, and the; princes of Lunenburg, 
proteſling, in the mon ſolemn manner, 
againſt chis decree, their party were, from 
Abbt time, 'diſlipguiſhed by the name of 
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The emperor being provoked at their 
preſumption, determined to extirpate them 
entirely; and, with that view, in the courſe 
of the preſent year, he convened a diet at 
's Augſburg, before which the Proteſtants de- 
' fired permiſſion to declare their belief. That 
favour, was denied them, though they were 
allowed to deliver it in writing; and the 
landgrave of Heſſe departed without taking 
leave of the emperor, who cauſed the gates 
of the city to be ſhut for confining the reſt 
of. that perſuaſion; but they were opened 
again, at che requeſt of the elector of 
Saxony. t e nn . 38 
After a long and violent altercation, the 
diet paſſed a decree againſt che Proteſtants, 
who, nevertheleſs, were amuſed with the. 
hopes of a general council, The diet was 
no ſooner diſſolved, than the emperor aſ- 
ſembled the elekters for chooſing his bro- 
then Ferdinand king of the Romans. 
.. This. proceeding was warmly oppoſed by 
. "the Reformers, .whq demonſtrated, in the 
cleareſt, manner, the many inconveniencies 
that would neceſſarily attend the deſign of 
rendering the Imperial crown hereditary in 
8 Rk. of Auſtria; No regard being 
paid to their vemonſtrance, they met at 
_Smalcalde; where they entered into a de- 
_*fenhive league againſt all thoſe who ſhould 
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98 The Hiſtory of Ex oLAxv vp. 
made a formal proteſt againſt the election of 
a king of the Romans. | 
The Proteſtant religion was ſecretly fa- 
voured by many perſons in England, where 
the writings and ſermons of Wickliff and 
his diſciples, had long ago begun to diſpel 
the miſts of ignorance and ſuperſtition from 
the minds of the people, whoz beſides, were 
oppreſſed by the pope's uſurpations, and 
ſcandalized at the lewd and immoral lives 
of the laſt pontiffs who had filled St. Peter's 
chair. | | 
They eagerly wiſhed for an opportunity 
to deliver themſelves from ſuch an intoler- 
able and diſgraceful yoke. Henry, know- 
ing their diſpoſition, determined to diſclaim 
all papal juriſdiction; and, in the affair of 
the divorce, abide by the determination. of 
his own parliament and clergy. | 
For this purpoſe, the firſt was convened 
on. the bach ay of January; and, at the 
fame time, the clergy were aſſembled in 
convocation, The ſefhon of parliament was 
opened with a ſpeech by the chancellor, who 
declared, that the king's deſire of ing 
the. marriage annulled, did not ed 
from carnal motives, as ſome malicious 
people infinuated, but was owing to his 
ſcruples of conſcience, and his zeal for the 
good of his kingdom, that the ſucceſſion 4 
a 3 tne 
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the throne might not be diſputed at his 
death. 

Then he produced a great number of 
books and treatiſes, compoſed by the moſt 
learned divines and caſuiſts of Europe, on 
the ſubje& of the divorce, with extracts of 
ſeveral authors both ancient and modern; 
and the deciſions of the univerſities of 
France, Italy, and England. Theſe were 
left on the table for the peruſal of the mem- 

bers; and, in the mean time, the king 
communicated his defign to the convoca- 
tion of the clergy, who unanimouſly agreed 
that his marriage was contrary to the law 
of God, | | 

This inſtance of complaiſance, however, 
did not free them from a proſecution which 
his majeſty had determined to commence a- 
gainſt them. Cardinal Wolſey had been 
accuſed of exerciſing the legatine power in 
England, without a ſpecial licence from 
the king; and of diſpoſing, in that capa» 
city, of ſeveral benefices, contrary to the 
ſtatutes of proviſors and præmunire; con- 
ſequently, thoſe who owned his authority, 
were guilty of the ſame crime. This was 
the caſe with the whole body of the clergy, 
who were accordingly charged with hawng 
violated the laws of the realm. 
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Suach a proſecution anſwered Henry's pur- 
poſe in a double view. It not only afford- 
ed him a pretence for procuring a large ſum, . | 
of money; but alſo humbled the pride of | 
the clergy, and leſſened their credit in the 
eyes of the people, by rendering them more 
dependent upon the royal pleaſure. 

In vain did they alledge, in their own 
defence, that the king himſelf had conniv- 
ed at the cardinal's proceedings : they were 
found guilty of the crime with which they 
were charged; and all their effects were 
forfeited, to the great joy of the people, 
who had been long oppreſſed with ecclefi- 
aſtical uſurpations. 

The clergy, finding it in vain to reſiſt, 
were glad to ſubmit, and implore the ny 5 
pardon, which they agreed to purchaſe by 
preſenting him with the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds. | | | 
A committee of the convocation of Can- 
terbury being ordered to draw up this act 
and 'petition, ſome individuals, who were 
attached to the court, propoſed, that the 
clergy ſhould acknowledge the king as 
protector and ſupreme head of the Anglican 
church. — 
his propoſal was: ſtrongly oppoſed by 
ſeveral of the members; and the conſidera- 
tion of the affair was poſtponed till their 
next meeting, when, by the perſuaſion -u 
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archbiſhop Warhara, Thomas Cromwell, and 
others of the council, it was reſolved, that 
the king ſhould be called fupreme head of 
the church, as far as was conſiſtent with the 
taws of Chriſt, 13 ie. = 
The convocation of York agreed Jike- 
wiſe, to preſent his majeſty with eighteen 
thouſand eight hundred and forty pounds ; 
bat, as in the addreſs, they did not ac- 
knowledge the king's ſupremacy, they were 
given to underſtand, | that their preſent 
would not be accepted ; they were therefore 
obliged to follow the example of the other 
convocation. : 
Henry, being fatisfied with this acquiſi- 
tion of power and riches, was pleaſed to 
grant them an ample N but the com- 
mons refuſed to paſs the bill, unleſs the 
laity, who might be ſubjected to the ſame 
proſecution, ſhould be included. 

The king, hearing of this objection, ſent 
a meſſage to the commons, importing, that 
he was determined to be maſter of his own 
favours, which he would never diſpenſe upon 
compulſion ; and the houſe, being afraid 
of incurring his diſpleaſure, paſſed the bill 
without further oppoſition. vow 
Ihen he granted his lay- ſubjects a ge- 
neral pardon, which however did not com- 
prehend colleges and monaſteries; for theſe 
+ I 3 | a were 
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were afterwards forced to pay for a'com- 
poſition. _ WIN 
The parliament was no ſooner prorogued, 
than Henry cauſed the deciſions and writ- 
ings, in favour of the divorce, to be print- 
ed and publiſhed, that his ſubjects might 
have time to conſider the caſe before the 
next ſeſhon. N 
As he was extremely deſirous to procure 
Catharine's conſent to a ſeparation, he ſent 
ſeveral biſhops and lay noblemen to per- 
ſuade her to drop her appeal; and, when 
they adviſed her to ſubmit the cauſe to the 
determination of four eccleſiaſtics, and as 
many ſeculars, ſhe ſaid ſhe would pray to 
$200 to ſend the king a quiet conſcience; 
ut ſhe was his lawful wife, and would 
maintain her right, until it ſhould be an- 
nulled by the court of Rome. 8 
Henry finding her altogether inflexible, 
deſired ſhe would take up her reſidence at 
any of his manours; and ſhe replied, that, 
to whatever place ſhe ſhould be removed, 
ſhe could not be removed from the lation 
of his wife. She firſt retired to Moore, 
then to Eaſthamſtead, and afterwards to 
Ampthill. * | | 
The Engliſh, in general, were highly 
leaſed with the humiliation of the prelates. 
hey now began to diſpute . about 
the moſt difficult and abſtruſe points of 
W religion; 
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religion; and were, by their indiſcreet 
nal, hurried into ſome dangerous extre- 
mities. | 4 
Henry, afraid of the conſequences with 
which ſuch a ſpirit, if too far indulged, 
might poſſibly be attended, reſolved to con- 
vince his people, that, though he had 
ſhaken gf the papal yoke, he did not mean 
to violate the fundamental truths of Chri- 
ſtianity; and therefore ordered the laws 
againſt heretics to be ſtrialy executed; 
an order which occafioned the death of 
of two eccleſiaſtics and a lawyer, who 
were condemned to the flames in Smith- 
field. 

The parliament meeting in the month of 
January,“ the commons, who had been pri- 
vately tutored by the court, preſented an 
add reſs, intreating his majeſty to agree to 
the reformation of ſeveral abuſes which had 
crept into the immunities enjoyed by the 
clergy. : 

. The king replied, that, before he could 
give his conſent to ſuch a propoſal, he 
would hear what the clergy had to alledge 
in their own defence. 55 this anſwer 9 
meant to ſhew them how much they ſtood 
in need of the royal protection, hated. as 
hey were by the parliament, which was en- 
tirely at his devotion, | | 
Several 
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Several acts were paſſed, which ſlightly 
touched upon ſome of the privileges of that 
body ; though they were ſufficiently com- 
forted for theſe mortifications, by a decree 
abſolving them from the obligation of 
paying annates to the pope, which had 
ever been conſidered as a heavy and into- 
lerable burden. "Pp | 
The ſtatute imported, that the kingdom 
was impoveriſhed by the great ſums paid to the 
Roman pontiff: that, ſince the ſecond year 
of the late reign, above one hundred and 
ſixty pounds had been ſent to Rome, on ac- 
count of annates or firſt- fruits, palls and 
bulls for biſhoprics: that the annates had 
been originally deſigned as a contribution 
for ſupportmg a war againſt the Infidels; 
bur, as they were not applied to that pur- 
ſe, it was decreed, that they ſhould not 
be paid for the future : that no more than 
five per cent. of the actual revenue ſhould 
be given for the bulls of biſhoprics ; that, 
if the pope ſhould refuſe to grant them on 
theſe terms, the biſhop elect Hould be pre- 
ſented by the king to the metropolitan of 
the province, in order to be conſecrated ; 
but, ſhould the metropolitan refuſe conſe- 
cration, on'pretence of wanting palls and 
bulls, two prelates appointed by the king 
ſhould perform the ceremony; and then the 
elect ſhould be held as lawfully conſecrated, 
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. Nevertheleſs, the parliament declared, that 
the king ſhould be at liberty to annul or 
confirm this act within a limited time; and 
If, in that interval, he ſhould compromiſe his 
difference with the court of Rome, it ſhould 
obtain the force and authority of a law ; but 
ſhould the pope, on account of this act, 
pretend to diſturb the kingdom with ſentences 
of excommunication and interdict, theſe cen- 
ſures ſhould be utterly diſregarded : all ec- 
cleſiaſtics were forbid to receive or publiſh 
them; but were enjoined to celebrate di- 
vine ſervice, as if they had never been 
iſſued. 

About this time the king received a letter 
from the pope, importing, that he had been 
informed of his putting away his queen, 
and keeping another perſon, named Anne, 
as his wife, to the great ſcandal of his cha- 
rater, and in contempt of the holy ſee, 
before which the cauſe was ſtill depending: 
he therefore adviſed. him to diſcard his pre- 
ſent miſtreſs, and take back his lawful wife; 
by which means, he would prevent a war 
with the emperor, who, otherwiſe, would not 
fail to revenge ſuch an affront offered to 
his aunt; and preſerve the peace of Chriſt- 
endom, which was the only ſecurity againſt 
the progreſs of the Turks. 

In anſwer to this addreſs, Henry ſent 
doctor Bennet as his ambaſſador to Rome, 
to lay defore the pope the deciſions and opi- 
5 nions 
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nions of univerſities and learned men, con- 
cerning the divorce; and he was furniſhed 
with a letter, in which the king-reproached 
his holineſs with ignorance, partiality, and 
deceit; declared that upleſs he was pro- 
voked, he had no intention to make any 
farther attacks upon his authority; deſired 
he would regulate his conduct by the opi- 
nions of ſo many learned divines ; and per- 
form his duty according to the dictates of 
| his conſcience. 
| Clement, inſtead of complying with the 
king's requeſt, iſſued a citation, ſummon- 
| ing him to appear in perſon, or by proxy, 
j at Rome, to anſwer to the queen's appeal ; 
| and Sir Edward Karne was immediately 
diſpatched thither as Henry's excuſator. He 
| was ordered to employ the beſt council he 
| could find, to vindicate the king's conduct 
in not appearing at Rome, on the princi- 
ples of the canon law, and the prerogatives 
of the Engliſh crown. 

The excuſatory plea was argued in the 
conſiſtory; and after much deliberation, it 
was neither admitted nor rejected; but the 
vacation approaching, the pope and the 
college of cardinals wrote a letter to Henry, 
deſiring he would ſend a. proxy in the 
winter, | 
Mean while the parliament re-afſembled 
in the month of April; and in the courſe of 
the ſeſſion, a member, called Temſe, pro- 

| wy | poſed, 
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poſed, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented 


his queen, and prevent all the inconveni- 
ences which the illegitimation of the prin- 
ceſs muſt neceſſarily occaſion. | 
- Henry was enraged at the preſumption 
of this commoner, for which he ſharply 


reprimanded the ſpeaker of the houſe, and 
appealed to the teſtimony of his own con- 


ſcience for the purity of his intentions, 
He afterwards acquainted the lower houſe 


with his deſign of peopling the Engliſh 


fide of the Northern Marches, which were 


entirely uninhabited; and the members 


granted a ſupply for that purpoſe ; but be- 
fore the bill could paſs, the plague broke 
out in London, and the parliament was 
prorogued till the enſuing February. 

In a few days after this prorogation, Sir 
Thomas More, the chancellor, apprehen- 
ſive of the dangerous conſequences that 
might attend a total rupture- with the court 
of Rome, reſigned the ſeals of his office, 
which were immediately delivered to Sir 
Thomas Audeley. 

In the month of October, Henry had an 
interview with the French king between 


Calais and Boulogne, where the two mo- 


narchs entertained each other with great 
pomp and magnificence, without tranſacting 
any — of importance. 1 
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He was accompanied, on this occaſion, | 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had lately created 
marchioneſs of Pembroke, and to whom, 
in the month of January following * be W“ 
privately married by Rowland Lee, after- 
wards. biſhop of Coventry and . Litchfield. 
The ceremony was performed in the pre- 
ſence of Cranmer, who had now ſucceeded 
Warham in the archbiſhopric. of Canterbu- 
ry, the dukes, of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
Anne's father, mother, and brothers. 
The pope, had lately ſent a meſſage to the 
king, acquainting him, that he intended 
to appoint a legate with two auditors, of 
the rota, to try the cauſe in ſome indiffer- 
ent place, reſerving. to himſelf the power of 
paſing ſentence ; and- propoſing that a truce 
ſhould be concluded for four years, before 
the end of which he would e a ge | 
neral council. 

In anſwer. to theſe propoſals, Henry ſent 
Sir Thomas Elliot with a letter, importing, 
that he could take no ſteps towards a peace, 
without the conſent of the French king; 
that, conſidering, the flate- 'of religion in 
Germany, he imagined a general Covneil 
would be improper-; that he could not ſend 
a proxy to Rome, or any other place out of 
his own ie without bevaying, the 
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n. of his crown, and violating the 

Jaws of his kingdom; but that his holineſs 
might refer the deciſion of the affair to the 
glergy of England, and ratify the ſentence 
which they ſhould pronounce, 

Clement refuſed this expedient, as in- 
confiſtent with the prerogatives of the papal 
crown ; and ordered the dean of the Rota 
to ſummon Henry to anſwer to the queen's 
appeal: but Karne proteſted againſt this 
citation, as the king could not expect ju- 
Rice at the court of Rome, which was en- 
tirely devoted to the intereſt of the em- 
peror. He deſired that his holineſs would 
deſiſt, otherwiſe Henry would appeal to the 
judgment of learned caſuiſts oa univerſj- 
ties; he affirmed there was a nullity in all 
the proceedings; that his maſter was an in- 
dependent prince, and the church of Eng- 
land a free church, over which the pope had 
no lawful authority. ; 

The parliament meeting in the month of 
February, the convocation of Canterbury 
was aſſembled at the ſame time, and re- 
quired to give their opinion on the follow- 
ing queſtions : Whether or not the diſpen- 
fation of pope Julius the ſecond, for the 
marriage of Catharine and Henry, was ſuf- 
kcient to render the ſaid marriage binding 
and valid? and, Whether or not the con- 
in,, K ſummation 
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ſummation of Arthur's nuptials with that 
princeſs, had been fully demonſtrated? 
The convocation, alter having maturely 
conſidered the matter, Seca! that the 
ope had no power to grant diipenſations 
inconſiſtent with the law of God; and that 
the conſummation of the firſt marriage, had 
been as fully proved as the nature of the 
thing would admit. The fame anſwers 
were given to theſe queſtions by the convo- 
cation of Vork; and Henry determined to 
proceed upon the cauſe of the divorce, be- 
fore the judicature of his own clergy. 
This courſe he was the rather inclined to 
urſue, as he was no longer able to conceal 
is marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was 
now become pregnant; and it was therefore 
neceſſary to make it public, in order to fave 
her reputation. | 
Accordingly the archbiſhop, being pre- 
viouſly inſtructed, demanded his majeſty's 
permiſſion to determine the affair of his for- 
mer marriage with Catharine, whoſe conſent 
to the divorce the king had endeavoured to 
procure by fair means; but all his endea- 
vours proving ineffectual, the queen was 
now ſummoned to appear at Dunſtable, near 
the place of her reſidence.” | © 
She refuſing to obey the citation, Cran- 
mer pronounced ſentence, declaring her 
marriage null, as being inconſiſtent = 
e 
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the law of God; and, by another, confirm- 
- ed the king's marriage with Anne Bo- 
Nee who was crowned on the firſt day of 

ane. 

Henry ſent lord Montjoy to acquaint 
Catharine with theſe ſentences; but ſhe 
ſtill remained inflexible; and the king or- 
dered, that, for the future, ſhe ſhoald be 
diſtinguiſhed by no other title than that of 
prince!s dowager of Wales. 

The pope was no ſooner informed of theſe 
proceedings, than he expreſſed the higheſt 
indignation at the ſentence of Cranmer; 
and his reſentment was further inflamed by 
the peruſal of a book which had lately 
been written by Henry upon the uſurpation 
of the Roman ſee, and the prerogatives of 
crowned heads; a copy of which had alrea- 
dy been tranſmitted to Rome. | 

-He forthwith annulled the ſentence ; and 
declared, that Henry himſelf ſhould be ex- 
communicated, unleſs he ſhould before the 
end of September, renounce every ſtep he 
had taken prejudicial to the authority of 
the holy ſee. Theſe menaces, however, 
had no effect upon the conduct of Henry, 
who ſupported, as he was, by his people 
and parliament, reſolved to ſet his holineſs 
at defiance, | 

Nevertheleſs, he was perſuaded by the French 
monarch to ſend ambaſſadors to Marſeilles 

K 2 3 
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to attend an interview between Clement and 


Francis, who offered to interpoſe his good 
offices towards accommodating the differ- 
ence between Henry and his holineſs. | 
That prince, with much difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon the pontiff to give ſatisfaction 
to the king of England ; but, in order to 
fave the honour ot the holy ſee, he inſiſted 
that the cauſe ſhould be tried in a conſiſ- 
tory, from which, however, the cardinals 
of the emperor's faction ſhould be wholly 
excluded. 

Bonner, who was one of the Engliſh en- 
voys, being entirely 1gnorant of this cir- 
cumſtance, demanded an audience of the 
Pope: and told him that the king of Eng- 
and had appealed to a future council from 
any papal ſentence which either was or 
might be given againſt him. | 
The pope replied, that he would con- 
ſult the cardinals, and in a few days ac- 
quainted him that the appeal could not be 
received; but Bonner, .regardlefs of this in- 
timation, proceeded to notify the appeal of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury from the re- 
verſion of the ſentence which he had pro- 
nounced ; and his holineſs was ſo enraged at 
Bonner's preſumption, that he threatened to 
cauſe him to be thrown into a cauldron of 
molten lead, a 


Francis 
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L Francis likewiſe expreſſed his indignation. 
at the arrogance of the, Engliſhman, and 
engaged to aſſiſt the pope in chaſtiſing him 
for ſuch an affront: nevertheleſs, he ſuffer- 
ed the delinquent to make his eſcape. 

Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance of 
Koaner, which, tor the preſent, prevented 
an crnmmodntion.s Francis ſtill flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of ſeeing the mat- 
ter brought to a happy concluſion. On his 
return to Paris, he diſpatched John de Bel- 
lay biſhop of that ſee, with new propoſals 

to Henry, who agreed to the diſpute's be- 
ing decided at Cambray, by ſuch judges as 
could not be ſuſpected of partiality to ei- 
ther fide. 

The biſhop, having ſucceeded in his em- 
baſſy, ſet out for Rome in the middle of 
winter, and found Clement very well diſ- 
poled to embrace this expedient : but he in- 
ſiſted that Henry ſhould ſubſcribe a paper, 
obliging himfelf to ſtand to this award; 
and in order to finiſh the matter with the 
greater expedition, he named a day for the 
return of the courier, who was ſent to Eng- 
land for the inſtrument. | 

The emperor's miniſters were no ſooner 
apprized of theſe proceedings, than they 
importuned the pope to revoke his engage- 
ments ; and by dint of threats, extorted his 
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turn Within the time preſcribed; he ſhould 
hold himſelf abſolved from his former ob- 
ligation, and pronounce” ſentence againſt" 
Henry. | 5 , 
The meſſenger not arriving within the 
limited time, the biſhop of Paris applied 
for a reſpite of ſix days only; but the pope, 
partly inflamed by his own indignation a- 
gainſt the Engliſh monarch, and partly o- 
verawed by the menaces of the Imperial- 
iſts, refuſed to grant his requeſt. On the 
contrary, he precipitated 'the matter with ſo 
much violence, that, what according to the 
- ufual forms. ought to have been diſcuſſed 
in three. confiſtories, was completely finithed 
in one. He publiſhed a ſentence, declar- 
ing the marriage of Henry with Catharine 
juſt and valid, and requiring that prince 
to take back his wife, on pain of ſubject- 
ing himſelf to the higheſt cenſures of the 
church. 

In two days after this decifion the cou- 
rier returned from England, with full pow- 
ers to the biſhop of Paris to comply with 
the pope's demands; and ſeveral cardinals 
propoſed, that the ſentence ſhould be re- 


verſed; but the emperor's partiſans per- 
ſuaded his holineſs to adhere inviolably to 
what he had done. Thus was the church 
of England, after having been, for ſo many 
centuries, Tubje& to the court of Rome, at 


+ Sa 
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laſt entirely delivered from its dependence 
upon that fee, - + 7 
=> Whatever inclination Henry might dis- 
cover to accommodate his difference with 
the Roman pontiff, we can hardly believe 
him to have been fincere in his proſeſſions; 
for, even before he could know the reſult 

f the late negociation, the parliament, meet- 
ing in the month of January,“ began the 
ſeſſion with an aft annulling the ſtatute of 
Henry the fourth againſt heretics. 

Not that the parhament meant to exempt 
them from the penalty of the laws ; for, by 
the new act, they were condemned to the 
flames; but in order to abridge the power 
of the clergy, and binder them from be- 
ing ſole judges in ſuch caſes, it was de- 
creed, that heretics ſhould be tried accord - 
ing to the laws of the land, without any 
regard to the canon law. | 
By another ſtatute it was enacted, that no 
ſynod -or convocation of the clergy ſhould 
be aſſembled without the king's permiſſion: 
that his majeſty ſhould nominate fixteen 
perſons from the parliament, and as many 
from the clergy, to examine the canons and 
conſtitutions of the church, with power to 
aboliſh ſuch as were uſeleſs, and confirm 
thoſe that were neceſſary. | BY, 
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The ſame parliament paſſed an act of at- 
tainder againſt Elizabeth Barton, common 
ly called the Holy Maid of Kent, a native 
of the - pariſh ot Aldington, who. was em- 
ployed by certain ecclefiaſtics as a fit in- 
ſtrument to raiſe diſturbances in the king- 
She bad been long afflicted with hyſterical, 
fits, during which ſhe uttered many ſtrange: 
and _ incoherent expreſſions; from whence. 
the ignorant and credulous people were in- 
duced to believe that ſhe ſpoke by the in- 
ſpiration of heaven. oy mo: and 
Richard Maſter, the pariſh prieſt, ima- 
gining he might make this im poſture turn 
to bis advantage, perſuaded the poor fanatic 
that ſhe was actually inipired by the Holy 
Ghoſt; taught her to counterfeit trances, 
and utter ſpeeches which were regarded as 
the oracles of heaven: and in this wicked 
and impious deſign he choſe for his aſſoci- 
ate one doctor Bocking, a cannon of Chriſt's 
Church in Canterbury. * 5 
Elizabeth, thus tutored, became extreme- 
ly expert in performing her part of the 
. : ſhe propheſied with all the ſymptoms 
of heavenly inſpiration ; diſtorted her body 
into the moſt unnatural poſtures ; exclaimed 
, Yehemently againſt. the friends of the new 
doctrine as abominable heretics ; inveighed 
bitterly againſt the king's divorce, and his 
Aer ſecond 
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ſecond marriage; and in order to raiſe the 
reputation of a chapel within the pariſh, 
aftirmed, that the Virgin Mary had ap- 
peared to her, and told her ſhe ſhould never 
recover, until ſhe ſhould go in pilgrimage to 
her image in that place of worſhip. 

She accordingly repaired to the chapel ; 
where, in the midſt of a vaſt number of 
people, ſhe affected to fall into a trance, 
poured] forth pious ejaculations, affirmed 
that God had called her to be a nun, and 
appointed doctor Bocking as her ſpiritual 
jather ; ſhe pretended to be cured of all her 
diſtempers by the mediatior of the Virgin; 
took the veil, ſaw viſions, heard melody, 
received from Mary Magdalen a letter trom 
heaven, was tranſported by an angel to 
Calais, while the king was in that city, re- 
ceived the ſacrament in bis preſence, tho' 
inviſible; and was condudted back again 
to her own monaſtery in the ſame manner; 
ſhe likewiſe propheſied, that, if Henry 
ſhould proceed in the divorce, and eſpouſe 
another wife, he ſhould not enjoy his crown 
a month longer, but ſhould be brought to 
a-violent and untimely end. 

Her pretended revelations were carefully 
collected and publiſhed in a book, by a 
monk, named Deering. She was counte- 
nanced and encouraged by Fiſher, — 
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of Rocheler, and ſeyeral others, who were 
attached to the intereſt of Catharine. 

They had frequent conferences with this 
propheteſs, and engaged in their party many 
credulous, though well-meaning perſons, 
particularly the Fathers and nuns of Sion, 
the Charter- houſe, and Sheen, and ſome 
of the obſervants of Richmond, Greenwich, 
and Canterbury. | 

One Peto, preaching before the king at 
Greenwich, had the aſſurance to tell him 
that many lying prophets had deceived 
him ; but he, as a true Micaiah, warned 
him that the dogs ſhould lick his blood, 
as they had licked the blood of Ahab. 
Henry took no notice of this inſult ; but 
allowed the preacher to depart in peace, 

In order, however, to prevent a repetition - 
of the like affront, he employed doctor 
Corren to preach before him the next Sun- 

day; when that ecclefiaſtic vindicated the 
| king's proceedings, and loaded Peto with 
the epithets of rebel, flanderer, dog, and 
traitor. | 4 3 
He was interrupted by an obſervant friar, - 
of the name of Elſton, who called him one 
of the lying prophets, that ſought to eſta- 
bliſh the ſucceſſion to the throne upon adul- 
tery ; and that he himſelf would juſtify every 
thing that Peto had advanced, 21 


Henry 
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Henry ſilenced this petulant friar; but 
diſcovered no other mark of reſentment, 
than ordering Peto and him to be ſummon- 
ed before the council, and reprimanded for 
their inſolence. He even bore, with great 
patience, ſome freſh inſtances of their arro- 
gance and preſumption : for, when the earl 
of Eſſex, a privy-counſelior, told them that 
they deſerved, for their offence, to be thrown 
into the Thames; Elſton replied, that the 
road to heaven lay as near by water as by 
land. 

The eccleſiaſtics concerned in this conſpi- 
racy, encouraged by the lenity of the go- 
vernment, had determined to publiſh the 
revelations of Elizabeth, in their ſermons, 
throughout the kingdom: they had impart- 
ed them to the pope's ambaſſadors, to whom 
they had alſo introduced the propheteſs ; 
and they perſuaded Catharine to perſiſt in 
her obſtinacy. | 

At length the king, apprehenſive of the 
conſequences of this conſpiracy, ordered the 
Maid and her affociates to be examined in 
the Star-chamber ; where they confeſſed all 
the circumſtances of the impoſture, and 
appeared upon a ſcaffold in St. Paul's 
church, where each of them read their 
own confeſſion, in the hearing of the 


people. 


From 
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From thence they were removed to the 
Tower, where they continued till the meet- 
ing of the parliament, which, having con- 
ſidered the matter, declared it to be a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king's life and crown; 
and the nun, with her accomplices, were 
found guilty of high treaſon. 

The biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, 
and ſeveral others, were convicted of miſ- 
priſion of treaſon ; their goods and chattels 
were forfeited to the king; their perſons 
were impriſoned during his majeſty's plea- 
ſure; and all who were poſſeſſed of the 
nun's revelations, were commanded to ſend 
them to the ſecretary of ſtate, on pain of 
fine and impriſonment. 

In the courſe of the enquiry it appeared, 
that the letter pretended to have been ſent 
by Mary Magdalen, was written by one 
Hankherſt of Canterbury; and that the 
door of the nun's dormitory, which was 
faid to have been miraculouſly opened, in 
order to pive her acceſs to the chapel, for 
the ſake of frequent converſation with hea- 
ven, had been | contrived by, Bocking and 
Maſters for leſs refined purpoſes. | 
The parliament then proceeded to enact 
ſeveral laws for regulating affairs of an ec- 
eleſiaſtical nature. They decreed, that, for 
the future, the pope ſhould have no ſhare 
in the election or confirmation of W ; 
LNCS. ; ut 
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but that, When a ſee became vacant, the 
-kivg mould ſend to the chapter a conge 
d'elire, or licence, to elect a new biſhop; 
and if the eleQion ſhould not be made in 
twelve days after the date of the licence, 
the right of chuſing ſhould fall to the king: 
that the biſhop elect ſhould ſwear fealty to 
"the king, who ſhould preſent him to the 
archbiſhop for conſecration ; and ſhopld the 
elect, or the archbiſhop, refuſe to obey this 
'order, they ſhould be liable to the penalties 
of the act of præmunire: that no perſon 
mould preſume to apply to the biſhop of Rome 
for bulls, palls, or any other religious pur- 
Pole : that peter-pence, together with all 
procurations, delegations, bulls, and dif- 
penſations, iſſued by the court of Rome, 
ould be entirely aboliſhed : that the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſhould be empowered 
to grant ſuch diſpenſations as were conſiſt- 
ent with the law of God, provided that 
part of the money thence ariſing ſhould be 
paid into the king's exchequer : that all 
religious houſes, whether exempted or non- 
exempted, ſhould be ſubject to the viſita- 
tion of the archbiſhop : that the king's 
marriage with Catharine, ſhould be deemed 
null and void; and that the ſuccefiion 
ſhould be ſettled upon the iſſue of his 
Jawful wife Anne, whether male or female. 


The members having ſworn to maintain 
Vor. XVIII. L the 
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the ſucceſſion .in this manner, the twp 
houſes were prorogued to the third day of 
November. | 
On the twenty-firſt day of April, the 
Maid of Kent, with Bocking, Maſters, 
Deering, Riſby, and Gold, wete executed 
at Tyburn, where the nun confeſſed her im- 
poſture, laying the blame upon her accom- 
plices, who had taken advantage of her 
ignorance; He aſked 8 of Food and 
e king, and entreated the people to 
for her 154 her 1 5 _— 
The parliament had no ſooner A. up, 
than Henry ſent commiſſioners through the 
whole kingdom to adminiſter an oath to 
all his ecclekaftical ſubjects, importing, that 
they would be faithful to the king, the 
queen, their heirs, and ſucceſſors ;. that they 
owned the king to be ſupreme head of the 
church of e e and the pope to be no 
more than any other biſhop; that they re- 
nounced all dependence upon that prelate; 
that they would preach the pure doctrines of 
Chriſtianity ; and that they CO publickly 
105 for the king as the head of the Eng- 
iſh church; for the queen, and her iſſue 
his majeſty ; and laſtly for the aching 
of Canterbury. 
The oath A ; readily taken by | moſt of 
the apa priors, and Oe and by all 
0 15006 
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the biſhops, except Fiſher; who, with Sir 
Thomas More, refuſed to ſwear it in its 
preſent form. 

Sir Thomas declared he was willing to 
ſwear to the ſucceſſion, if he might be per- 
mitted to draw. up the oath in his own 
terms. Cranmer and Cromwell exerted 
their utmoſt efforts in order to perſuade him 
to follow the example of his fellow-ſub- 
jets ; and Cranmer finding his endeavours 
ineffectual, propoſed that More's expedient 
ſhould be accepted; but the king being 
highly enraged againſt him and Fiſher, they 
were both impriſoned in the Tower; and 
the biſhop, in his old age, was deprived of 
every thing but a few rags, which were 
hardly ſufficient to cover his nakedneſs. 

The parliament meeting, according to 

8 on the twenty third day of 
November, enacted ſeveral important laws, 
to prevent all future connexion between 
the kingdom of England and the Roman 
pontiff. They confirmed the title of ſu- 

eme head of the church, which the clergy 

d already conferred upon the king. 

They declared all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak, 
write, or imagine any thing, prejudicial to 
the king or queen, guilty of high-treaſon. 
'They | Fir all ſuch of the benefit of 
ſanctuaries. They compoſed a certain _ 

h L. Z 0 
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of oath' to be taken by the whole nation, 
with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
and annulled all former oaths on the ſame 
ſobject. n,, 951 | * 
They aſſigned to the king the an- 
nates or firit-fruits, together with the 
tythes of all benefices. They eſtabliſhed 
five and twenty ſuffragans to be choſen 
by the king, and to depend upon the bi- 
ſhops of the dioceſes to whach they ſhould 
belong. ett 
After the parliament broke up, the king 
granted a free pardon to all his ſubjects, 
except Fiſher and More, who had been 
previouſly convicted of miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon. At the ſame time he iſſued a pro- 
clamation to diſcontinue the name of pope, 
and eraze it from all books and wriungs. 
All the prelates renounced . obedience. to 
the biſhop of Rome, and among the reſt, 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, though in 
his heart he condemned the king's pro- 
ceedings. {Fond Vim 
By this time the Reformation had taken 
deep root in England as well as in Ger- 
many, notwithſtanding the violent and cru- 
el perſecution. to which its profeſſors were 
ſubjeted. The writings of Luther were 
well known to, the ſabjects of Henry ; and 
the Bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh. 
| | language 
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language by U indal, who had retired into, 
the Low- Countries. 1 

The, biſhop of, London gave orders for 
purchafing as many copies, as poſſible, of 
this trapſlation;z, and immediately cauſed 
them to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman.* Several perſons were con- 
demned to the flames,, and underwent their 
fate with ſurp:iling conſtancy and reſolu- 
uon. 

Theſe ſeverities, however, inſtead of ſup- 
preſſing, lerved only to ltrengthen the ſpi- 
rit of religious oppoſition, which was ſtill 
further enfamed. by the quatrel with the 
Roman. pontiff. 

The Reformation was ſecretly encouraged 
by Anne Boleyn, archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
ſecretary Cromwell; but, at the ſame time, 
it was ſtrongly oppoſed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, Gardiner and Longland, biſhops of 
Winchefter and. Lincoln, and by many 0- 

| L 3 ther 


This expedient was far from anſwering his pur- 
pole. for the money arifing from the ſale of theſe 
copies enabled Tindal, who was otherwiſe in very mean 
circumſtances, to print and publiſh a more correct and 
elegant edition of the ſcriptures; and when ſeme of 
the Engliſh miniſters enqu-ied of one Conſtantine, 
who was Tindal's agent in this kingdom, who were 
the perſons that ſupported his maſter, he replied, that 
the greateſt encouragement he received was from the 
Wihop of London, who had purchaſed more than one 
half of the laſt impreſſion, 
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ther eccleſiaſtics, Who fr vented the court 
and in preaching before Henry, inveighed- 
with great virulence againft the new doc- 
. | -» 4 
The king himſelf, thou 
nounced his ſubjection to ch 
was, in ſeveral reſpects, a brgotted Catho- 
lic; and, to his dying day, was fully per- 
ſuaded of the. real preſence in the ſacra- 
ment. Beſides, he had written à book av 
ainſt the tenets of Luther, who had an- 
wered him with great freedom, not to ſay: 
ſeurnility ; and though that'reformer had af- 
terwards implored his pardon in the moſt 
humble and ſuppliant manner, he could 
never be induced to forgive the inſolence of 
his firſt attack. 6 
Notwithſtanding theſe prejudices, he was 
. ſo firmly reſolved to break off all connexion 
with the biſhop of Rome, that he deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance upon all 
thoſe, who ſhould preſume to oppoſe him 
in the proſecution of ſuch a ſalutary work. 
Accordingly he was no ſooner informed, 
that Paul III. who upon the death of Cle- 
ment, had lately aſcended the papal throne, 
had ſent a cardinal's hat to the biſhop: of 
Rocheſter, as a mark of his eſteem and af- 
fection for the inviolable attachment he 
bad hitherto preſerved to the holy ſee, than 
he cauſed the oath of ſupremacy to be 
. . 5 once 
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once more tended to that prelate ; and up- 
on his refufing to take it, he was condemned 
and executed as a traitor.“ He was a man 
of ſome learning, of the moſt rigid and ſe- 
vere morals, and blindly devoted to the 


dal RY; 


*Rich, the ſolicitor-general, found means 
to inveigle Sir Thomas More into a conver- 
ſation about the ſupremacy, concerning 
which he had hitherto obſerved a Solas” 
fence. He only happened to fay that 


any queſtion about this point was like a 


two-edged ſword; if a perſon anſwer one 
way, it will ruin his foul; if another, it 


will deſtroy his body. 


This expreſſion, joined to his former con- 


viction of miſprifion of treaſon, was reckoned 
# ſofficient cauſe for depriving him of his 
life,” He was accordingly condemned and 
- beheaded ; though the king reaped * 
but reproach and infamy, from the death of 
a man who was univerſally eſteemed for 
his virtue, and admired for his wit and 
pleaſantry, which did not forſake him even 
in his laſt moments. 
When he was mounting the ſcaffold, he 
ſaid to one of the by-ſtanders, ** Friend, 
* help me up; and when I come down 
<« again, let me ſhift for myſelf.” The ex- 
* ecutioner 
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ecutioner aſking him forgiveneſs,, he grants... 
c vi Cpt x but — þ cc Apes. $a 
ver get credit by beheading me, my neck 
« 1s ſo ſhort.“ Then laying his head on 
the block, he bade the executioner ſtay till 
he put his beard aſide; for,“ ſaid he, 
as. it never committed treaſon, it does not 
& deſerve to ſuffer.“ FP Ga cnt cs 
The pope was, no. ſooner, informed of 
theſe proceedings, than he paſſed: cenſures 
inſt the king, ſummoning him and all 
his adherents to appear at Rome in. ninety... 
days, in order to anſwer for their crimes : 
if they ſhould fail, he layed them under the 
ſentence of excommunication; deprived che 
king of his realm; ſubjected the kingdom 
to an interdict; declared his iſſue by Anne 
Boleyn illegetimate; annulled all treaties 
which other powers had concluded with 
him; beſtowed his kingdom on the firſt 
tavader ; commanded. the nobility to riſe in 
arms againſt him; abſolved his ſubjects. 
from their oath of allegiance ; forbade all 
Chriſtians to communicate with the Engliſh; 
and declared it lawful for any one to 
ſeize them, to make ſlaves of their perſons, 
an to convert their effects to their own: 
uſe. 


But though theſe cenſures were paſſed, 
they were not at that time openly de- 
nounced ; the pope thinking it prudent 

| N I to 
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to delay the publication of the bull, un- 
til it could be nen by the Imperial 


arms. 

Henry, however, being perfectly ſecure 
of the loyalty and affection of his ſubjects, 
reſolved-to bid defiance to the thunders of 
the Vatican, and proceed in the work of 
reformation, which he had ſo ſucceſsfully 
begun. 

Wich this view be appointed a general 


viſitation of the monalterics, that their 


tythes and revenues, together with the mo- 
rals of the triars and nuns, and the reg u- 
lations praGliſed in each order, might be 
ſtrictly canvaſſed and examined. By this 
ſerutiny, he hoped he ſhould be able to 
diſabuſe the public in cheir opinion of the 


ſanctity of ſuch characters; to weak bis 


vengeance upon the monks, whom he re- 
garded as his mortal enemies; and to in- 
creaſe his revenues with the plunder of their 
houſes. 

Thomas Cromwell, being appointed vi- 
fitor-general, nominated- ſubltitutes to ex- 
amine the monai: eries, here they diſcov er- 
ed ſuch irregularities, and ſcenes of vice, 
debauchery, and ;mpoſture, as were not only 
diſgraceful to religion, but even ſhocking to 
human nature. 

The vilitors, who moſtly hated the mo- 
naſtic orders, took care to execute their com- 
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miſſion with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. 
They firſt menaced the delinquent friars and 
nuns with the higheſt penalties of the law, 
and then hinted, that in order to enſure 
their perſonal ſafety, and conceal the crimes 
of which they had been guilty, they ſhould 
reſign their houſes to the king, who would 
not fail to provide every individual with a 
ſufficient maintenance. 

This propoſal was embraced by à great 
number of priors, with the conſent of their 
monks ; and the reports of the commiſſi- 
oners were publiſhed, that the world might 
be convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch 
a general viſitation. 

Then it appeared what enormous crimes- 
were practiced in theſe houſes, which were 
originally intended for the ſervice of the 
Almighty. Many convents were ſplit into 
different factions, which perſecuted each 
other with the moſt unrelenting cruelty, 
3 as any of them happened to pre- 
vai 

They carried on an idolatrous traffic with. 
relics and images, by which they blinded . 
the eyes, and drained the purſes, of thei g- 
norant people. In ſome houſes were dif- 
covered the implements of clipping and 
coining. The majority of nuns, in many 
monaſteries, were big with child ; a great 
number of abbots and monks were convict- 
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ed of criminal correſpondence with harlots 
and married women; and not a few were 
detected in the pratification of unnatural 
laſts, and other brutal practices. 

After the diſcovery of theſe enormities, 
the king, as head of the Engliſh church, 

diſcharged from their vows all the monks 
who had taken the habit beiore the aye of 
four and twenty ; and permitted all the reſt 
to leave their monaſteries, and live as ſe- 
culars, according to their own pleaſure, 
But this permiſſion producing very little 
effect, Henry had recourſe to his parliament, 
which was ever ready to ſecond him in all 
his projects. 

That afſembly paſſed an act ſuppreſſing 
all monaſteries, whoſe revenues did not ex- 
ceed tuo hundred pounds; and aſſigned 
their income to his majeſty. By this law, 
the crown acquired an annual revenue of 
two and thirty thouſand pounds, beſides a 
capital of above one hundred thouſand 
pounds, in plate, ornaments, and effects of 
churches and convents. In order to collect 
this money with the greater regularity, Henry 
erected a new court of juſtice, called the 
court of the augmentation of the king's re- 
venue.“ | 
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The clergy, aſſembled in cohvocation, pro» 
poſed that a new-tranſlation of the Bible in- 


to the Engliſh language ſhould! be made, and 


a copy depoſited inevery church for the uſe of 


thoſe who did not underſtand Latin; and 
though this motion was warmly oppoſed 


by Gardiner and his party, Cranmer, Crom- 
well, and the reſt of the reformers at laſt 


found means to carry their point. 


The king was entreated to employ ſome 


learned divines to tranſlate the ſeriptares : 
the queen ſupported the propoſal, to which 
Henry readily affented ; and though no 
hiſtorian has acquainted us with the names 


of the tranſlators, the work was in three 

years printed at Paris. | mere: 
Henry having obtained every thing he de- 

fire from the parliament, diſſolved that aſ- 


ſembly, after it had continued for fix years, 


a longer time than any other parliament 
had ſubſiſted from the commencement of 
the Engliſh monarchy. de 3 
In the courſe of this year the unhappy 
queen Catharine died at Kimbolton, after 
having ſuffered a long ſeries of misfortunes. 
A little before ſhe expired ſhe wrote-a let- 
ter to the king, to whom ſhe gave the appel- 
lation of her moſt dear lord, king, and 
huſband. She told him, that, as the hour 
of her death was now approaching, ſhe 
had ventured to ' embrace this laſt opportu- 
0 a. nity 
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nity to inculcate on him the importance of 
his | religious duty, and the comparative 
vanity of all human grandeur and enjoy- 
ments : that though his love of theſe periſh- 
able pleaſures had been productive of many 
calamities to her, and of much trouble to 
himſelf, ſhe yet forgave all paſt injuries, 
and hoped that this pardon «ould be ra- 
tified in heaven : and that ſhe had no other 
requeſt to make, but to recommend to 
his care their common daughter, the ſole 


pledge of their mutual love, and to ſolicit. 


his protection for her maids and ſervants. 
She concluded with theſe words: “ I 
“% make this vow, that mine eyes deſire 
« you above all things.” The king was 
ſenſibly touched, and even ſhed ſome 
tears, on reading this laſt proof of Catha- 
rine's affection; but queen Anne is ſaid to 
have expreſſed her joy for the death of her 
rival beyond what decency or humanity 
could permit. 

This lady, however, did not live long 
to enjoy her triumph. In a ſhort time, ſhe 
herſelf was brought to a more wretched 
and deplorable end, than the woman whom 
the had, undeſignedly, ſupplanted in the 
king's affections. 
Henry had perſevered invariably in his 
Joye to Anne Boleyn, during the fix years 
that the proſecution of the divorce laſted ; 
- Vow, XVIII. M and 
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and the more difficulties he met with in 
obtaining the 1 of his paſſion, 
with the more determined zeal and reſolu- 
tion did he purſue his purpoſe. 

- + But the affection, which had rather been 
encreaſed than diminiſhed by oppoſition, 
had no ſooner attained ſecure poſſeſſion of 
its object, than it languiſhed from ſatiety ; 
and the king's heart was apparently alier- 
ated from his amiable conſort. 

Anne's enemies obſerved, with pleaſure, 
this unhappy change; and finding, that, 
inſtead of incurring the king's diſpleaſure, 
they gratified his humour, by interpoſing in 
thoſe delicate concerns, they were careful 
to widen the breach between her and her 
huſband. 

She had been delivered about three years 
before, of a daughter named Elizabeth, who 
afterwards aſcended the Engliſh throne ; and 
ſhe now brought forth a dead ſon, to the 
inexpreſſible ſorrow of Henry, who being 
extremely deſirous of male iflue, was great- 
ly diſappointed ; and, prompted by his im- 
petuous temper, which was equally violent 
and ſuperſtitious, reſolved to make the in- 
nocent mother anſwerable for this misfor- 
tune. 

But the chief inſtrument which Anne's 
enemies employed | in accompliſhing her 
erw was the Newly * 10 Fe 
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The queen, though undoubtedly innocent, 
and even virtuous, in her conduct, had a 
certain gaiety, if not levity, of mird, which 
threw her off her guard, and made her leſs 


cautious and circumſpect than her ſituation 
demanded. 


Hcr education in France rendered her 


more prone to theſe freedoms ; and it was 
with diffieulty ſhe conformed herſelf to the 
ſtrict ceremonial which was obſerved in the 
Engliſh court. More vain, than haughty, 
ſte was pleaſed to ſee the influence of her 
beauty on all who approached her; and ſhe 
indulged herſelf in eaſy familiarity with 
perſons, who had once been her equals, 
and who might then, without preſumption, 
have pretended to her favour. and friend- 


f 

Henry, naturally proud and imperious, 
was highly chagrined at this gay, though 
innocent, behaviour; and now that he was 
a huſband, he could perceive many faults 
and imperfections, which formerly, as a 
lover, he had entirely overlooked. | 


Wicked perſons interpoſed, and put a 
bad conſtruction on the harmleſs liberties of 


the queen : the viſcounteſs of Rochfort, in 
articular, who was wife to the queen's 
1 but who lived on bad terms with 
her huſband, infuſed the moſt cruel ſuſpi- 
cions into the king's mind; and, as ſhe 
eo M 2, Was 
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was a woman of the moſt abandoned cha- 
racter, ſhe payed no regard either to truth 
or humauity, in the calumnies which ſhe 
invented. 

She pretended that -her own huſband car- 
ried on a criminal correſpondence with his 
ſilter; and, not fatisfied with this imputa- 
tion, ſhe put the moit cruel conſtruction 
upon every action of the queen, and repre- 
ſented every ſavour which ſhe beſtowed upon 
any one, as a tuken of affection. 

Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Weſ-' 
ton and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's 
bedchamber, together with Maik Smeton, a 
| muſician, were obſerved to enjoy a conſider- 
able ſhare of the queen's friendſhip; and 
they ſerved her with a zeal and attach- 
ment, which, though chiefly inſpired by 
gratitude aud a ſenſe of duty, might not 
impoſübly be ſealoned with a mixture of 
tenderneſs for ſo amiable a princeſs. The 
king's jeaiouly was arouſed by the flighteſt 
incidents; ani finding no particular object 
on which ir could faſten, it diicharged itſelf 
equally on all who came within the reach of 
its fury. | 

Had Henry's jealouſy proceeded only 
from love, though it might on a ſudden: 
have carried him to the moſt violent ex 
tremities, it would have naturally been ſub- 
zect to many remorles ; and might, in _—_ 

| en 
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end, have contributed to ſtrengthen that 
affection, to which, at firſt, it owed its 
origin. But it was a jealouſy of a more 
ſtern and unrelenting nature, inſpired by 
averſion, and nouriſhed by pride: his love 
was wholly transferred to another object. 


Jane Seymour, daughter of Sir John Sey- 


mour, and maid of honour to the queen, 
a young lady of great merit and beauty, 


had entirely © captivated the heart of the- 
king; and he was reſolved to ſacrifice every 


thing to the gratification of this new paſ- 
ſion. 

Inſtead of following the example of other 
monarchs, who judge lightly of the crime 


of gallantry, he never thought of any other 
attachment than that of matrimony ; | and 


in order to attain this end, he involved him- 


ſelf in greater difficulties, and committed 
crimes of a more atrocious nature, than 


thoſe he thought to avoid, by forming that 
le gal connexion. 7 


Thus Henry having conceived the deſign 


of advancing his new miſtreſs to his bed 


and throne, was more apt to credit every 
ſuggeſtion that ſeemed to refle& on the 
character and conduct of the unhappy Anne 


Boleyn. His jealouſy, which had loag 
been rankling in his breaſt, ' was firſt dif- 


covered in a tournament at Greenwich, 
where the queen happened to drop her 
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handkerchief ; an accident, which, though 
in all probability entirely caſuab was con- 
ſidered by him as an inſtance of nter as 
ſome of her paramours. 

Accordingly, he. inſtantly withdrew from 
the place; commanded the queen to be 
confined to her chamber; apprehended. Nor- 
ris, Brereton, , Weſton, and Smeton, toge- 
ther with her brother. the lord Rochfort, 
and committed them all to priſon, 87 

Anne, confounded. at theſe inſtances - of 
his fury, imagined at, firſt that he only in- 
tended to try her patience; but finding him 
in earneſt, the began to reflect on his crael 
diſpoſition, and prepared herſelf for that 
melancholy fate, to which, ſhe perceived, 
ſhe was now devoted. 

Next day, ſhe was conveyed to the Tow- 
er; and on her way thither, ſhe. was in- 
formed of her ſuppoſed offences, of. which 
ſhe had. hitherto, been entirely ignorant: ſhe 
made the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of her 
Innocence; and when ſhe entered the pri- 
ſon, ſhe fell on her knees, and. prayed -to 
3% ſo to help her, as ſhe was not guilty 

he crimes with which ſhe was charged. 
This ſadden reverſe of fortune affected 
| ber in ſuch,a manner, that The was ſeized 
with hyſterical diſorders, and in that ſituation, | 
ſhe imagined the beſt proof of her inno- 
cence Coats be to make an entire Aden : 
cord - 


* 
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accordingly ſhe confeſſed ſome inſtances of 
lovity and indiſcretion, which her ſimplicity 
had equally betrayed her to commit and to 

acknowledge. | | 
She owned, that ſhe had once rallied 
Norris on his delaying. his marriage, and 
told him that he probably meant to wait 
till ſhe ſhould be a widow : ſhe had repri- 
manded Weſton, ſhe ſaid, for his affection 
to a kinſwoman of hers, and his indiffer- * 
ence: towards his own wife: but he told 
her, that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his 
affection, for it was herſelf ; upon which 
ſhe defied him. 

She declared, that Smeton had never 
been in her chamber but twice when he 
played on the harpſichord ; but ſhe owned, _ 
that he had once the aſſurance to tell her, 
that a look ſufficed him, The candour and 
ingenuity of this confeſſion, inſtead of cur- 
ing the jealouſy. of the king, ſerved only 
to inſlame it to a higher degree than ever. 

Of all the courtiers, whom the queen's 
bounty had obliged, during her proſperity, 
no one had the courage and gratitude to 
interpoſe in her favour; and the perſon, 
whoſe advancement every breath had fa- 
voured, and every tongue applauded, was 
now, in her adverſity, entirely negleded 
and abandoned, 1 8 


8 Even 
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Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, ſa- 
criſicing the ties of blood to the connexions 
of party, was become her moſt inveterate 
enemy; and all the friends to the catholic 
religion hoped, that her death would put 
an end to the king's quarrel with the Ro- 
man pontiff, and open a door for reſtoring 
the Engliſh church to its ancient depend- 
ence upon the holy ſee. 

. Cranmer alone, of all the queen's adhe- 
rents, ſtill - preſerved his friendſhip invi- 
olate ; and as far as the king's. impetu- 
oſity would allow him, he endeavoured to 
remove the violent and unjuſt prejudices 
which he had conceived againſt his unhappy 
conſort. 

The queen herſelf wrote a letter to 
Henry, in order, if poſſible, to ſoften his 
cruel and unrelenting heart. It contains ſo 
much nature, and even elegance, as juſtly 
to deſerve. to be tranſmitted to poſterity, 
without any alteration of the language. 
It is as follows: | 


- 


» 4 * Sir, 

3 W ee diſpleaſure, and my 
% J imprifonment, are things fo ſtrange 

«- unto me, as what to write, or what to 

*« excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Where- 

* as you ſend unto me (willing me 14. 4 


46 
«« 
44 
«c 
40 
46 
«c 


«c- 


feſs a truth, and ſo obtain your favour) 


by ſuch an one, whom you know to 


be mine ancient profeſſed enemy. I no 


ſooner received this meſſage by him, 
than | rightly conceived your meaning; 


and if, as you ſay, conteſſing a truth 


indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall 
wich all willingneſs and duty perform 


your command. 
*« But let not your grace ever imagine, 


that your poor wife will eyer be brought 
to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo 


much as a thought thereof preceded: 


And to ſpeak a truth, never prince had 


wiſe more loyal in all duty, and in all 
true affection, than you have ever found 


in Anne Boleyn: with which name and 


place I could willingly have contented 


myſelf, if God and your grace's plea- 


ſure had been ſo pleaſed. Neither did 


I, at any time, fo tar forget myſelf in 
my exalted ſtation, or received queen- 
ſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch 


an alteration as I now find ; for the 


ground of my preterment being on no 


lurer foundation than your grace's fancy, 


the leaſt alteration, I knew; was fit and 
ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome other 


object. | 


« You 
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142 Thi Hiſtory of ExcLanv. 
„ You have choſen me, from a low 
« eſtate, to be your queen and compa- 
4% nion; far beyond my deſert or defire, 
« If then you have found me worthy of 
% ſuch honour, good your grace let not 
«© any light fancy, or bad counſel of mine 
«© enemies, withdraw- your princely favour 
«© from me; neither let that ſtain, that 
* unworthy ſtain, of a diſloyal heart to- 
« .wards your good grace, ever cait ſo foul 
* a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and th 
«« infant-princeſs-your daughter. | 
Try me, good king; but let me have 
* a lawful trial, and let not my ſworn 
* enemies fit as my accuſers and judges ; 
« yea let me receive an open trial, for 
* my truth ſhall fear no open ſhame; 
« then ſhall you ſee mine innocence 
* cleared, your conſcience ſatisfied, the 
ignominy and ſlander of the world 
«« ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared. 
“ So that whatſoever God or you may de- 
«© termine of me, your grace may be freed 
* from an open cenſure, and mine offence 
« being ſo lawfully proved, your grace is 
* at liberty, both before God and man, 
«« not only to execute worthy puniſhment 
* on. me as an unfaithful wife, but to 
« follow your affeQion, already ſettled on 
that party, for whoſe ſake 1 am now as 


66 I am, 
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"« Tam, and whoſe name I could ſome good 
« while ſince have pointed unto your 
grace, not being ignorant of my ſuſpicion 
<« therein. 28 
« Bur if you have already determined of 
« me, and that not only my-death, but an 
« infamous ſlander muſt bring you the en- 
«« joyment of your defired happineſs, then 
J defire of God that he will pardon your 
„great fin therein, and likewiſe mine 
% enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and 
« that he will not call you to a ſtrict ac- 
« count for your unprincely and cruel 
« uſage of me at his general judgment- 
% ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt 
« ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment 
6 J doubt not (whatſoever the world ma 
« think of me) mine innoceace ſhall be 
« openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 
« My latt and only requeſt ſhall be, 
« that myſelf may only bear the burden 
% of your grace's diſpleaſure, and that it 
„% may not touch the innocent fouls of 
„ thoſe poor gentlemen, who (as I under- 
de ſtand) are likewile in firait impriſon- 
« ment for my ſake. If ever I have found 
« fayour in your ſight, if ever the name of 
% Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your 
« ears, then let me obtain this requeſt, 
« and I will ſo leave to trouble your grace 
1 66 any f 
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144 The Hiſtory of EnGLanD. , 
„ any further, with earneſt prayers to the 
„Trinity to have. your. grace in his good 
« keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. From my doleful priſon in the 
„Tower, this ſixth day of May. 


* Your moſt loyal, and 
8845 Ever faithful wife, 
| % AxxE BOTEVYN.“ 


This letter had no influence on the cruel 
and unrelenting mind of Henry, Who was 
reſolved to pave the way for his new mar- 
Tiage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Nor- 
Tis, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton were 
tried; but no legal proof was adduced a- 
gainſt them. | | 
Smeton was induced, by the vain hope of 
life, to acknowledge a criminal correſpon- 
dence with the queen; but even her ene- 
mies ſeemed to be convinced of the falſity 
of this confeſſion; for they never ventured 
to confront him with her; and he was im- 
mediately executed, as were alſo Brereton 
ana Weſton, 5 * 
Norris, who had always enjoyed a large 
ſhare of the king's: favour, was flattered 
with the promiſe af a pardon, if he would 
turn evidence againſt the queen; but he 
refuſed the offer with a generous diſdain ; 
_— = adding, 
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adding, that in his conſcience he believed 
her to be entirely. guiltleſs, and that he 
would chearfully ſuffor a thouſand deaths ra- 
ther than accuſe an innocent perſon. 

The qucen and her brother were tried 
by a jury of peers, compoſed of their uncle 
the duke of Norfolk, who preſided as lord 
high-ſteward, the duke of Suffolk, the 
marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, 
and twenty-three other noblemen. Upon 
what proof or pretext they were charged 
with the crime of inceſt is altogether un- 
known': the chief evidence, it is ſaid, 
mounted to no more than that Fee . 
had been obſerved to lean on her bed. 
before company. It was likewile a'ledged, 
that ſhe had declared to her paramours, that 
the King never had her heart; and had ſaid 
to each of them in private, -that ſhe loyed 
him better than any pcrrſon whatever: 
„ which was to the ſander of the iſſue be- 
„ got between the king aad her:“ by this 
forced and ridiculous interpretation, the was 
condemned upon the ſtatute of the twenty» 
fifth year of this reign, in which it was de- 
clared criminal to aſperſe the character of 
the king, the queen, or their iſſue. 

Such glaring abſurdities were, at this 
time, admitted; and were conſidered by 
the peers of England, as a ſufficient reaſon 
ior taking away the life of an innocent 
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queen. Though unaflifled by council, ſhe 
pleaded her cauſe with preat eloquence and 
firength of judgment; and the ſpectators 
could not help acknowledging that they 
belived her to be entirely innocent. Sen- 
tence, however, was given by the court 
both againſt the queen, and lord Rocheford ; 
and her verdict imported, that ſhe ſhould 
= burned or beheaded at the king's plea- 
ure. i 

When this dreadful doom was pronounc- 
ed, ſhe was not terrified ; but lifting up her 
hands to heaven, ſaid. O! Father, O! 
«« Creator, thou who art the way, the 
© truth, and the life, thou knoweſt that I 
% have not deſerved this death :” and then 
turning to the judges, made the moſt ſo- 
lemn proteſtations of her innocence, 

Henry, not contented with this cruel 
vengeance, was determined entirely to an- 
nul his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and 
to declare her daughter illegitimate. He- 
remembered a report of a previous con- 
tract of marriage between her and lord 
Piercy, now earl of Northumberland. The 
carl- being queſtioned on this ſubject, de- 
clared, that no ſuch contract had ever been 
concluded. He ſwore to this declaration 
on the ſacrament, which he wiſhed might 
be his damnation if he did not ſpeak the 


The 
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The queen, however, was induced either 
by a promiſe of life, or by threats of ex- 
ecuting tke ſentence in all its rigour, to ac- 
knowledge ſuch a pre- contract, at Lambeth, 
before the afflicted archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction; 
and her marriage with the king was de- 
clared nall and invalid, 

Henry, like a cruel and lawleſs tyrant, 
as he was, did not perceive in the tran- 
iports of his fury, that his proceedings were 
altogether inconſiſtent; for if her marriage 
was null from the beginning, ſhe could not 
poſſibly be guiliy ol adultery, 

The queen now prepared for ſuffering 
that death to which ſhe was condemned. 
She ſent her laſt meſſage to the king, and 
heartily thanked him for all the favours he 
had beſtowed upon her; particularly for the 
continued endeavours he had exerted in or- 
der to promote her advancement : from a 
private gentlewoman, - ſhe ſaid, he had firſt 
made her a marchioneſs, then a queen, and 
now, ſince he could raiſe her no higher in 
this world, he was ſending her to be a faint 
in heaven: ſhe then repeated the former 
proteſtations of her innocence, and recom- 
mended her daughter to his protection. 

Before the lieutenant of the Tower, and 
all who approached her, ſhe made the like 
declarations; and preſerved her uſual ſe- 
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renity, and even chearfulne(s, to the laſt 
moment of her life. The executioner,“ 
fad ſhe to the lieutenant, ** is, I hear, very 
« expert; and my neck is very ſlender;“ 
upon which ſhe graſped it in her hand, and 
laughed heartily. 

When brought to the ſcaffold, however, 

ſhe ſottened her tone a little, with reſpect 
to her proteſtations of innocence She re- 
membered, that the obſtinacy of queen Ca- 
tharine, and her refuſal to comply with the 
king” s will, had been extremely prejudical 
to the lady Mary; and as ſhe was afraid of 
expoſing her daughter Elizabeth to the ſame 
hardſhips which that yourg princess had 
ſuffered, her maternal affection prevailed, in 
her laſt moments, over that indignation 
which the unjaſt ſentence, by which the was 
condemed, mult naturally have excited in 
her breaſt. 
She ſaid, that ſhe was come to die, as 
ſhe' had been zdjudged by the laws; that 
ſhe would accuſe no perſon, nor ſay any 
uns of the grounds upon which the was 
condemned, 

She prayed heartily for the king; and 
called him a moſt mercifu} and gentle 
prince: ſhe acknowledged that he had al- 
ways been 2 good and gracic us ſovereign to 

her; and begged that thoſe who ſtould take 
* trouble to examine her cauſe, would 


judge 
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judge with charity and candour. She was 
beheaded by the executioner of Calais, 
Who was brought over for his dexterity 


in performing that operation. Her body 


was thrown into a common cheſt, and 
buricd in the Tower-chapel, without any 
ceremony, 

The innocence of this unhappy queen 
cannot reaſonably be called in queſtion. 
Henry himſelf, in the violence of his paſ- 
fon, did not know whom to accuſe as her 
lover; and, though he ſuſpected her brother 
and three other perſons, he was not able 
to bring legal evidence againſt any one of 
them. 

When we conſider the whole tenour of 
her conduct, which in every other reſpect 
was ſingularly virtuous, we cannot poſſibly 
aſcribe to her ſuch a vicious character as is 
implied in the king's accuſation; and had 
ſne been ſo very profligate and abandoned, 
as he world have inſinuated, ſhe muſt have 
expoſed herſcl: to detection, and afforded. 
her enemies the cleareſt evidence againſt 
her. | 
But the king himſelf made the moſt effec- 
tual apology for her, by eſpouſing Jane Sey- 
mour on the very day that ſucceeded her 
execution. Eager, as he was, to gratify 
his brutal appetites, he totally forgot all 
regard to decency and decorum; and his 
N. 3. cruel 
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159 The Hiſtory of EnGLanD. 
cruel-and barbarons heart, more worthy of 
att infernal fiend than a human creature, 
was not, in the leaſt, affected by the bloody 
cataſtrophe of a perfon, who had fo long 
been the object of his moſt tender affec- 
tion. | | 3 
The princeſs Mary, who had been treated 
by her father with great ſeverity, on account 
of her attachment to her mother, and her 
refuſal to aſſent to the ſtatutes which had 
deen lately enafted, was perſuaded by her 
friends to attempt a reconciliation with the 
king at this juncture, when her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth was declared illegitimate. | 
She accordingly ſent him a very ſubmiſ- 
five letter, imploring his forgiveneſs for her 
former diſobedience, and promiſing to com- 
ply with all his injunctions for the future. 
Henry refuſed to receive her into his fa- 
vour, unleſs ſhe would fign the act of ſu- 
remacy, the renunciation of the biſhop of 
ome, and the nullity of her mother's mar- 


_ 

Mary employed her utmoſt art and ad- 
dreſs, in order to elude the king's demand; 
but finding him altogether inflexible, ſhe 
was at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and accord- 
ingly ſubſcribed the articles, which how- 
ever were contrary to her conſcience and 
peiſuaſion. 
Eliza- 
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Elizabeth, who was now in the fourth 
yeanof her age, was diveſted of the title of 
princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had hitherto 
enjoyed; but Henry took care to give her 
an excellent education, and treated her on 
all occaſions with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
affection. 5 | 

A new parliament meeting in the month 
of June, enacted a ſtatute by which they re- 
pealed the former act of ſucceſſion; declar- 
ed the children of the king's two firſt mar- 
riages illegitimate, and excluded from the 
inheritance of the crown ; confirmed the 
ſentence of Anne Boleyn; adjudged the 
crown, aiter the king's death, to his iſſue 
by queen Jane, or any other wife he might 
afterwards marry; impowered his majeity 
to ſettle the manner in which they ſhould 
facceed, either by will or letters patent un- 
der the great feal ; and pronounced all 
thoſe who ſhould maintain the validity 
of his firſt- two marriages, guilty. of high 
treaſod. \ 

Pope Paul III. was no ſooner apprized of 
Anne's fate, than he began to entertain 
hopes of ſeeing all that had been done a- 
gainſt the papal power in England, revok- 


ed; and; in theſe ſentiments, made ſome 


88 to Caſſali, the Engliſh agent at 
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But the ſtate of affairs was greatly alter- 


ed, fince Henry had expreſſed the leaſt, in- 


clmation to accommodate his difference with 
the Roman ſee. He had now obtained an 
abſolute aſcendancy over the clergy, as well 


as the laity, of his dominions ; and he had 


no intention to part with any ſhare of his 


authority. 


In order to convince the pope that all 
his hopes of re uniting the Engliſh church 
to his juriſdiftion were vain and ground- 
leſs, this parliament paſſed an act, ſubject- 
ing to the penalty of præmunire all thoſe 


' who ſhould endeavour to reſtore the papal 


power in England; and all magiſtrates 
who ſhould neglect to put this law in exe- 
cution were condemned to the fame pu- 
niſhment. 4 ö 

By another they annulled and aboliſhed 
all diſpenſations, exemptions, and privileges, 
eee from the court of Rome, ſaving, 

owever, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
the right ot confirming what ſhould be 
deemed advantageous to the church and 
people. | 
A third prohibited marriage with any 
of the king's relations, unleſs permiſſion 
ſhould be previouſly aſked and obtained. 
"This ſtatute was made in conſequence of a 
clandeſtine match between Thomas How- 
ard, other to the duke of Norfolk, and 
= Margaret 
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Margaret Douglas, the king's niece, who, 
together with her huſband, was committed 
to the Tower for this preſumption. 

A fourth law enacted that all encroach- 
ments of parliament upon the king's prero- 
gative, before he ſhould have attained the 
age of twenty four, might be annulled by 
letters patent under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, 

In a word, one would be tempted to 
think, that this parliament had aſſembled 
for no other purpoſe than that of beftow- 
ing upon Henry a more extenſive autho- 
rity, than what had been enjoyed wry of 
his predecettors, 

Nor did the clergy yield to the © par- 
liament in this flavith kind of complai- 
{ance : the conthcation ratifed the ſentence 
of divorce between the king and Anne 
Boleyn, upon the ſuppoſed pre-contract 
ſubſiſting between that lady and the lord 
Percy, though this nobleman ſwore in the 
moſt folemn manner, that no ſuch engage- 
ment had ever exiſted. 

The lower houſe of convocation bein 
averſe to Cranmer, Cromwell, and all thoie 
who encouraged the Reformation, and con+ 
cluding that the perſons whom Anne had 
protected would now be involved in her 
ruin, ſent up to the PPE houſe ſixty-ſe- 
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ven propoſitions, which they conſidered as 
heretical. 

At the ſame time, the deputies inyeighed 
bitterly againſt innovations in religion, and 
thoſe, by whom they was introduced, mean- 
ing Cranmer, Cromwell, Shaxton, and 
Latimer. They had taken care, in their 
propoſitions, to intermix ſeveral doctrines 
profeſſed by the Lutherans, ancient Lol- 
lards, and Anabaptiſts, inſinuating, that all 
theſe opinions were indiſcriminately em- 
braced by the Reformers. 

But they were happily diſappointed in 
their expectations: Cranmer and Cromwell 
ſtill maintained their former influence at 
court, and the latter was appointed the 
king's vicegerent in all eccleſiaſtical at- 
fairs. In this charadter he informed. the 
convocation, that the king deſired that the 
rites and ceremonies of the church might 
be reformed by the rules of ſcripture ; and 
in a few days he preſented to them a ſet 
of ſtatutes compoſed by Henry himſelf, 
concerning religious doctrine, that the 
clergy might examine them, and acquaint 
his majelty with the reſult of weir delibe- 
rations. 

In this debate the friends and enemies of 
the Reformation declared themſelves opeu- 
ly, and refolved to ſupport their different 
opinions. Cranmer was joined by 0 

ric 
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rick biſhop of Ely, Shaxton of Saliſbury, 
Latimer of Worceſter, Barlow of St. Da- 
vid's, Fox of Heretord, and Hilfey of Ro- 
cheſter, | 

The other party were headed by Lee 
archbiſhop of York, Stokeſly biſhop of 
London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner of 
Wincheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sher- 
burn of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich, and 
Kite of Carliſle. Theſe were ſecret friends 
of the pope, with whom they hoped an 
accommodation would one day be accom- 
pliſhed. 

But Cranmer and Cromwell, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the king's confidence, had the ad- 
dreſs to perſuade him, that the clauſes of 
which they complained, tended directly to 
the ſupport of papal uſurpation. 

After warm debates, the convocation a- 
greed to certain articles, digeſted in the 
form of conſtitutions, 1aporting, that the 
holy ſcripture was the foundation of faith, 
together with the Creed of the Apoſtles, 
the Nicene, and that of Athanaſius : that 
baptiſm was abſolutely neceſſary as well as 
penitence, conſiſting in the three acts of 
contrition, auricular confeſſion, and amend- 
ment of life: that the real body of Chriſt 
was preſent in the Euchariſt : that juſtifica- 
tion was attained by regeneration, compoſed 
of- contrition, faith, and charity : that 
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images ſhould be retained in churches 
but that the worſhip ſhould not be paid 
to the image, but to God alone: that ſaints 
ought to bo honoured, though without be- 
heving that they could grant what nohe but 
God can beftow : that they might never- 
theleſs be invoked, without ſuperſtition, 
and their feſtivals kept; but the number 
of theſe might be lawfully abridged by the 
king's authority : that the uſual ceremonies 
of the church ſhould: be preſerved; ſuch 
as the-prizi{t's veſtments, holy water, con- 
ſecrated bread, tapers on Candlemas- day, 
aſhes on Aſh. Wedneſday, palms on Palm- 
Sunday, proſtrations beſore the croſs on 
Good-Friday, hallowings of the font, exor- 
ciſms, and benedictions: that prayers ſhould 
be put up for departed fouls, and alms 
given for maſſes and obſequies ; but as the 
place they were in, and the pains they ſut- 
fered, had not been aſcertained by ſcrip- 
ture, they ought to be left wholly to the 
mercy of God : that the ridiculous notions 
of purgatory ſhould. be exploded ; ſuch as 
that ſouls could be freed from it by the 
pope's pardon, or by maſles ſaid in certain 
places, or before certain images. Theſe 
conſtitutions, corrected in ſome places b 
the king's own hand, were ſubſcribed by 
Cromwell, Cranmer, ſeventeen biſhops, for- 
ty abbots or priors, and fifty archdea- 

1 ; cons 
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cons or deputĩes from the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, among whom were two Italians, 
namely, Perer Vannes archdeacon of Worce- 
Ker,” and Polydore Virgil archdeacon of 
Wells, who wrote an hiſtory of England. 

Before the convocation was diſſolved, 
the king communicated to boch houſes a 
ſummons he had received from a council, 
which the pope, in concert with the empe- 
ror; had appointed to meet at Mantua. The 
clergy having conſidered this ſubject, de- 
clared, that neither the pope, nor any prince 
upon earth, had power to aſſemble a gene- 
ral council without the concurrence of all 
the ſovereigns in Chriſtendom. 

In conſequence of this Cecifion, Henry 
8 a proteſt againſt the council of 

antua, declaring, he could not regard 
that as a free council, in which the bi— 
ſhod of Rome preſided, which was convoked 
in a ſuſpected place, and which could not 
be compoſed of any great number of pre- 
lates during the war between France and 


the emperor. 
. About this time Reginald Pole be- 


gan to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his taſte and 


learning. He was deſcended from the duke 
of Clarence, and conſequently allied to the 
king, who determined to advance him to 
the higheſt dignities of the church, con- 
Vor. XVIII. O 5 ferred 
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158 The Hiſtory of EnGLanp. 
ferred upon him the deanry of Exeter, and 
ſent him to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris. 

He refuſed to concur with Henry's agents 
in procuring; the deciſions of the French 
univerſities, in favour of the divorce, which 
he himſelf diſapproved. He afterwards re- 
turned to England, and agreed with the 
clergy in owning Henry as ſupreme head 
of the church. 

Then he travelled into Italy, where he 
became famous for his wit and eloquence ; 
and contracted an acquaintance with the 
moſt eminent men and writers of that 
country, 

Henry, being informed that he openly 
condemned him for his ſeparation from the 
apoſtolic ſee, ſent him a book compoſed 
by doctor Sampſon, in vindication of his 
conduct. To this performance Pole wrote 
an anſwer, entitled, De Unione Ecclefiaſti- 
ca, in which he treated the king with 
great ſeverity, comparing him to Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and exhorting the emperor 
and other European priaces to attack him 
with all their forces. ; 

Henry, though provoked at this inſolent 
behaviour, concealed his reſentment, and 
begged he would come over to explain ſome 
paſſages in his book, which were ſome- 
what dark and obſcure; but finding him 
upon his guard, he ſtripped him of his dig- 
nities, 
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nities, and wreaked his revenge on Pole's 
family and relations. 

'The pope, however, took care to reward 
him for his attachment to the Roman ſee, 
by preſenting him, with a cardinal's har, 
in conſequence of which he became more 
and more devoted to the intereſt of his ho- 
lineſs. 

The ſuppreſſion of the ſmall monaſte- 
ries, though enacted in the firſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, did not take place till the 
month of Auguſt, when it occaſioned great 
clamours through the whole nation. The 
people, inflamed by the ſuggeſtions of the 
monks; who inſinuated that the king meant 
to deſtroy all the monaſteries without ex- 
ception, aſſembled in Lincolnſhire, to the 
number of twenty thouſand ; and choſe for 
their leader one doQtor Mackrel, prior of 
Barlins, diſguiſed in the habit of a cobler. 
Henry was no ſooner informed of this in- 
ſurrection, than he ſent the duke of Nor- 
folk with a good body of forces againſt the 
rebels; but that nobleman, unwilling to 
proceed to extremities, propoſed a confe- 
rence with ſome of their chiefs, and tranſ- 
mitted to the king an account of their 
demand. "Theſe imported, that his majeſty 
ſhould grant them a general pardon : that 
he ſhould aſſemble a parliament at York, 
and erect a court of juſtice in the North: 
. 12 O 2 that 
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160 The Hiſtory of Encr.avp. 
that the inhabitants of thoſe parts might 
not be obliged to proſecute their law ſuits at 
London: that certain laws lately enacted to 
the prejudice of the people ſhould be re- 
pealed : that the princeis Mary ſhould be 
declared legitimate, and the pope's autho- 
rity re-eſtabliſhed. on its ancient footing : 
that the monaſteries which had been ſup- 
preſſed, ſhould be reſtored to their former 
condition: that the Lutherans, and all in- 
novators in religion, ſhould be ſeverely 
puniſhed : that Thomas Cromwell and 
Audeley the chancellor ' ſhould be excluded 
from © the royal preſence and the parlia- 
ment: and that Leh and Leighton, the 
vititors of the monalteries, ſhould be com- 
mitted to priſon, and obliged to give an ac- 
count of their violence and extortion. 

>» Theſe demands were rejected by Hen- 
ry; and the rebels, unable to carry their 
point, and afraid of coming to an en- 
gagement with regular forces, were glad 
o lay down their» arms, on obtaining a 
ptomiſe that the two firſt articles of taeir 
petition ſhould be granted. 
But Henry had no intention to indul 
them even with this favour. He ſtill order- 
ed the duke of Norfolk to continue in arms, 
to overawe the malecontents, and to exact 
the oath of ſupremacy from all pexſons, of 
whatever rank or condition. Theſe pro- 

. cecdings 
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ceedings gave riſe to a freſh rebellion. Two 
gentlemen, called Muſgrave and Tilby, 
putting themſelves at the head of eight 
thouſand peaſants, made an attempt upon 
 Carlifle, from which, however, they were 
repulied, and afterwards entirely defeated 
by the duke of Norfolk. Muſgrave eſcap— 
ed; but Tilby, with ſeventy of his fol- 
lowers, were taken and hanged upon the 
walls of Carlifle.* 
The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, was 
followed by an event of a ſtill more joyous 
and important nature. This was the birth 
of a young prince, who was born at 
Hampton - court, on the twelfth day of 
Auguſt, and was baptiſed by the name 
of Edward ; though the mother died in 
about twelve days after her delivery, 
This child was immediately created prince 
of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter. | 

On the ſame occaſion, the queen's bro- 
ther, Sir Edvard Seymour, lately made lord 
Beauchamp, was dignified with the title of 
earl of Hertfrd; Sir William Fitzwithiams 
was promoted to the earldom of Southamp- 
ton; Sir William Paulet, treaſurer of the 
bouſliold, was created lord St. John; and 
. ee O 3 Sir 
nn 
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Sir John Ruſſel was honoured with the title 
of lord Rnflel. | nt 
Henty had been fo incenſed by the iI 
offices of the monks,” who excited the late 
inſurrections, that he determined to ſuppreſs 
all the monaſteries in England, without ex- 
ception; a reſolution in which he was as 
much actuated by intereſt as reſentment, for 
he had already devoured, in imagination, 
the rents and riches of all the convents and 
religious houſes. Het; | 
Conſcious, however, that this meaſure 
might occafion ſore clamours in the nation, 
he reſolved to remove the prejudices of the 
people, by expoſing the enormities commit» 
ted in thoſe receptacles of vice and de- 
bauchery. With this view he ordered an · 
other minute viſration of the monaſteries 3 
when ſach ſcenes of impurity and im- 
ſture were brought to light, as could not 
fail to excite the ſurprize and indignation of 
the publicſ.“ 5 | 
A great number of monks, and even 
ſome abbots and friars, were found guilty 
of holding correſpondence with the rebels, 
and were executed .as traitors. Many pur- 
chaſed their lives, by reſigning their houſes 
into the king's hands; ſome delivered 
pp their monaſteries, from motives of con- 
| | ſcience ; 
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ſeience 3 others, to avoid puniſhment and 


diſgrace; but all of them were ind ulged 


with penſtons for their maintenance. 
Had nothing appeared againſt theſe feli- 
gious foundations, but the vice and wicked- 
neſs of the abbots, abbeſſes, nuns, and fri- 
ars, the people would have naturally con- 
cluded; that the inftitetion, if good in it- 
ſelf, onght not to have been aboliſhed for 
the profligacy of the members, who might 
have been changed and reformed. 

: But the king took a more effeQual me- 
thod to diſabuſe the people, with regard to 
the ſappoſed ſanctity of relics, images, and 
all the other trumpery of ſuperſtition. The 
commiſſioners were ordered to examine, 
and, if poſſible, diſcover the arts by which 
the monks impoſed upon the ignorance of 


the people; and then the whole ap us 


of religious impoſture was expoſed ; not 
but that the ſhocking crimes committed in 
convents were likewiſe publiſhed, in order 
to undeceive the nation. 

The impurities of Sodom and Gomorrak 
are faid to have been equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded, in the Battel-abbey, Chriſt-church 
in Canterbury, and ſeveral other convents. 
There appeared innumerable inftances of 
whoredom, adultery, onaniſm, and other 
unnatural and brutal practices; with arts 
w prevent conception, and procure abor- 
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164 The Hiſtory of Ex OL Aub. 
tion, among the nuns who had been de- 
flowered. | | | 
With regard to the implements of idola- 
try and ſuperſtition, Reading ſeems to have 
been the grand repoſitory of the nation. 
There the viſitors found an angel with one 
wing, that brought over the head of the 
ſpear that pierced the fide of Jeſus Chriſt, 
with ſuch a catalogue of other relics as filled 
up four ſheets of paper. | 
At St. Edmundſbury, they diſcovered 
ſome of the coals that roaſted St. Laurence; 
the parings of St. Edmund's toes; the 
girdle of the Virgin Mary, and ſome of 
her milk; the head of St. Urſula; the 
penkuite and boots of St. Thomas a Becket; 
part of the ſame ſaint's ſhirt, much rever- 
enced by big-bellied women; and certain 
relics to prevent a head-ach, and the gener- 
ation of weeds among corn. l 
There were likewiſe diſcovered in the 
monaſteries, ſome impoſtures.of a more ar- 
tificial nature, At Hales, in the county of 
Glouceſter, had been ſhewn, for ſeveral 
ages, the blood of Chriſt, pretended to be 
brought from Jeruſalem; and it is natural 
to think, that this relic would be held in 
the higheſt eſtimation. 
This relic was ſuppoſed to be attended 
with a very ſarprifing circumſtance: the ſa- 
cred blood was not viſible to any ane in 
mortal 
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mortal ſin, even when ſet before him; and, 
till he had pertormed good works ſufficient 
ſor his abtolution, it would not deign to 
diſcover itfelt to his longing eyes. 

At the diſſolution of the monaſtery, the 
whole contrivance was diſcovered. Two of 
the monks, who were entrufted with the ſes 
cret, had taken the blood of a duck, which 
they renewed every week: they put it into 
a phial, one 1:de of which was thin and 
tranſpaent, and the other thick and ob- 
jcure.” When any rich pilgrim arrived, they 
were ſure to thew him the dak fide of the 
phial, till maſſes and ofierings had expiated 


bis crunes ; and then tnuing his money, or 
patience, or faith, exhavited, they bleſſed” 


him with the happy tight, by turning the 
bright fide of the phial. 

'There was a crucifix at Boxley in Kent, 
diſliyguiſhed by tle name of the rod cf 
grace, which had been long held in the 
higheſt veneration, becauſe it had been ſeen 
to bend and 1aile iyelf, ſhake the head, 
hands, and feet, roll the eyes, and move 
the lips. This puppet, being «brouy ht to 
London, was broke in pieces, in tight of 
the people, at St. Paul's croſs, where, with 
their own eyes, they beheld the ſprings 
and wheels by which it had been. actu- 
ated. 

A great 
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A great wooden idol of Wales, called 
Darvel Gatheren, was brought up to Lon» 
don, and cut in pieces; and, by a cruel re- 
fin ement of vengeance, it was employed as 
fael to burn friar Forreſt; who was con- 
demned for denying the ſupremacy, and 
ſome heretical opinions. 

A finger of St. Andrew, covered with 2 
thin plate of filver, had been pawned. by 
the convent of Weſtacre, for a debt of forty 
pounds; but as the king's commiſſioners 
refuſed to redeem the pledge, the people 
made merry with the poor creditor, on ac- 
count of his ſecurity. 

But of all the inſtruments of ancient ſu- 
perſtition, the molt famous and reſpected 
was the ſhrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Thomas was indebted for his ſaint- 
ſhip, to the vigorous efforts which he had 
exerted in defence of the holy ſee; and, for 
the ſame reaſon, the monks had zealouſly 
encouraged the practice of pilgrimages to 
his tomb, which, according to their ac- 
counts, performed the moſt fingular and 
ſurpriſing miracles, 

They raiſed his body once a year; and 
the day on which this ceremony was per- 
formed, which was cailed the day of his 
tranſlation, was obſerved as a general holi- 
day: every fifieenth year they honoured his 
memory with a —— which laſted _ 

ays: 
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days: plenary indulgences were then grant- 
ed to all that viſited his tomb; and a hun- 
dred thouſand pilgrims have been regiſtered 
at a time in Canterbury. 
The devotion paid to him had almoſt 
effaced, in that town, the adoration of our 
Saviour, and even that of the Virgin her- 
felf. At Chriſt's altar, for inftance, there 
was offered in one year three pounds two 
fillings and fix-pence ; at the Virgin's, 
forty three pounds five ſhillings and ſix- 
- pence; at St. Thomas's, eight hundred and 
thirty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and three 
pence. 
But next year the diſproportion was ſtill 
greater : there was not a penny offered at 
Chriſt's altar; the Virgin's gained only four 
unds one ſhilling and eight pence; but 
St. Thomas had got, for his ſhare, nine 
hundred and fifty-four pounds fix ſhillings 
and three pence. Lewis the ſeventh of 
France had viſited this tomb, and preſented 
it with a jewel, which was deemed the rich- 
eſt in Europe. ä | 
It is eaſy to conceive, how obnoxious to 
Henry a faint of this character muſt appear, 
and how contrary to all his ſchemes tor a- 
holiſhing the authority of the Roman fee. 
He not only pillaged the rich ſhrine dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas; but he cauſed the 
ſaint himſelf to be ſummoned to appear in 
N court, 
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court, and be, tried and condemned: as à 
traitor : he ordered his name to be erazed 
from the calendar; the office ſor his feſti - 
val expunged from the breviary; his 
bones to be burned ; and the aſhes diſſi- 
pated. P I int 160 ; 0 
The news of theſe proceedings had no 
ſaoner reached Rome, than that city was 
filled with libels and fatires againſt the per- 
ſon and conduct of Henry. He was repre- 
ſented as the moſt infamous and ſacrilegious 
tyrant that ever exiſted. They compared 
him to Belſhazzar, Nero, Domitian, Dio- 
cleſian, and, eſpecially, to Julian the apo- 
ſtate, whom he reſembled in his learning 
and apoſtacy, though he was greatly infe- 
rior in point of morals, 2 
Henry had ſome emiſſaries at Rome, who 
- acquainted him, that the intelligence from 
England was commonly addreſſed to cardi- 
nal Pole. That prelate's pen being ſtill diſ- 
coverable in ſome of the keeneſt fatires, 
Henry conceived ſuch an implacable ha- 
tred againſt him, as he had never enter- 
tained againſt any other perſon 3 and 
wreaked his vengeance on the cardinals re- 
lations. | 
His reſentment was ſtill further inflamed, 
when he heard that Pole, not ſatisfied with 
having reviled his character, maintained a 
ſecret correſpondence of a more dangerous 
nature, 


LY 
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nature, with ſome of the Engliſh malecon- 
tents; and was even ſuſpected of aſpirin 
to the crown, by means of a marnage wich 
the princeſs Mary. 1-8 

The king was informed of theſe circum- 
ſtances by Sir Geoffry de la Pole, the car- 
dinal's relation; and, in confequence of 
this information, Henry Courtney, marquis 
of Exeter, grandſon of Edward the fourth; 
Henry de la Pole, lord Montague; Sir 
Edward Nevil ; and Sir Nicholas Carew, 
knight of the garter; were tried, convicted, 
and executed as traitors. 

Pope Paul the third, had hitherto ſuſ- 
pended the bull of ex communication which 
he had formerly paſſed againſt Henry, in 
hopes of being one day able to accommo- 
date his difference with that monarch ; but 
finding that the late proceedings in England 
had cut off all poſſibility of a reconciliation, 
he now epubliſhed the bull with great ſo- 
lemnity, and endeavoured to excite the 
neighbouring princes againſt the Engliſh 


monarch, and even offered his kingdom o 


James king of Scotland, provided he was 
able and willing to ſubdue it. 

Henry, unterrified by the thunders of 
the Vatican, reſolved to ſet his holineſs at 
defiance. With this view, he exacted of 
all biſhops and abbots a new oath, by 
which they renounced the pope's authori— 
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ty; and a new tranſlation of the Bible, 
printed at London, being put into his hands 
y Cromwell, he allowed copies of it to be 
diſtributed in the principal churches of the 
kingdom. 
At the ſame time, he enjoined the clergy 
to read the Lord's Prayer, the Confeſſion 
of Faith, and the Ten Commandments in 
Engliſh. They were ordered to recom- 
mend pood works, and teach the people, 
that relics, roſaries, and all other trum- 
pery of the like nature, were unneceſſary to 
ſalvation. _ | 
All the images, to which devotees made 
offermgs, were removed; all the tapers 
were taken away, except thoſe that burned 
before the image of Chriſt; and all the 
invocations of Ora pro nobis,“ added to 
the prayers addreſſed to ſaints, were entirely 
aboliſhed. | 
Though Henry had given this mortal 
blow to the old religion, there were yet 
ſome tenets of that perſuaſion, to which 
he always firmly adhered ; and from which 
neither his oven learning and good ſenſe, 
nor the arguments and importunities of his 
friends, could ever make him recede. 
The point in which he chiefly placed 
his orthodoxy, happened to be the real Pre- 
ſence : the doctrine, which of all the ab- 
abſurdities of the Romiſh church, 1s the moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous, All departure from 


this 
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this principle he held to be heretical and 
deteſtable; and nothing, he imagined, 
would redound more to cis honour, than, 
while he renounced all connexion with the 
Roman pontiff, to maintain in this eſſential 
article, the purity of the Catholic faith. 

There was one Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter 
in London, who had been committed to 
cuſtody for unſound opinions by archbiſhop 
- Warham ; but, upon the death of that pre- 
late, and the chavging of councils at court, 
he had been releaſed. 

Not intimidated by the danger, which he 
had fo lately incurred, he till continued to 
WK his tenets; and having heard 

octor Taylor, afterwards biſhop of Lin- 

coln, defend in a ſermon the corporal pre- 
ſence, he could not help acquainting the 
doctor with his diſſent from that doctrine; 
and he drew up his objections under ten 
ſeveral heads. 

Taylor gave the paper to doctor Barnes, 
who happened to be a Lutheran, and who 
maintained, that though the ſubſtance of 
bread and wine remained in the euchariſt, 
yet the real body and blood of Chriſt were 
there alſo, and were, in a certain myſterious 
manner, incorporated with the material ele- 
ments. 

By the preſent laws and practice, Barnes 
was no leis guilty of hereiy than Lambert: 

vert kl Þ yet 
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yet ſuch was the perſecuting rage which 
then prevailed, that he was relolved to 
bring this man to the ftake, becauſe, in 
their common departure from ancient ſu- 
perſtition, he had preſumed to go one ſtep 
farther than himſelt. 

He perſuaded. Taylor to delate Lambert 
to Cranmer and' Latimer, who, whatever 
private ſentiments they might entertain, 
were obliged, in public, to conform them- 
ſelves to the flandard of orthedoxy, eſta- 
bliſhed by Henry. When Lambert was 
ſummoned before theſe prelates, they en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to a recanta- 
tion; but they were great!, ſurprized, when, 
inſtead of compliance, he ventured to ap- 
peal to the king. | | 

Henry being pleaſed with an opportu- 
nity, where he could at once exerciſe his 
ſupremacy, - and diſplay his learning, ac- 
cepted the appeal; and was reſolved, tho“ 
very unjuſtly, to mix the diſputant with 
the judge. | 
Public notice was given that he deſigned 
to enter the lifls with this ſchoolmaſter: 
ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter hall 
for the accommodation of the audience: 
Henry appeared on his throne, inveſted 
with all the enſigns of majeſty: the pre- 
lates were ſeated on his right hand: the 
temporal peers- on his left: the judges m— 
| — K. mol 
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moſt eminent lawyers had a place aſſigned 
them behind the biſhops: the courtiers of the 
pm; diſtinction / behind the peers : and 


n the midſt of this ſplendid affembly was 
produced the unhappy Lambert, in order 


to defend his opinions againſt his royal an- 
tagoniſt. 


The biſhop of Chicheſter opened the 


conference, by obſerving, that Lambert 
being accuſed of hereſy, had appealed from 
his biſhop to the king, as if he expected 
more favour from this quarter, and as if 
the king could ever be perſuaded to protect 
an heretic : that though his majeſty had re- 
nounced the authority of the biſhop of 
Rome; ſuppreſled ſome uſeleſs monaſte- 
ries, where the monks lived like drones 
in a bee-hive; aboliſhed the idolatrous wor- 
ſhip of images; publiſhed the Bible in 
Engliſh for the inſtruction of his ſubjeQs ; 
and made ſome other alterations which met 
with univerial approbation ; yet was he re- 
folved to maintain the purity of the Catholic 


faith, and to inflict condign puniſhment up- 


on all thoſe who ſhould preſume to deviate 
from it: and that he had embraced the pre- 
ſent opportunity, before ſo auguſt an aſſem- 
bly, of convincing Lambert of his errors; 
but if ke ſhould {till continue to perſevere 


in them, he muſt expect to be treated with 


all the rigour and ſeverity of the law. 
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means, calculated to raiſe the ſpirits of Lam» - 
bert, the king aſked hig antagoniſt, with a 
fern countenance, what was his opinion of 
Chriſt's corporal preſence in the euchariſt; 
and when Lambert began his anſwer with 
ſome compliments to his majeſty, he re- 
jected the praiſe with horror and averſion. 
He afterwards attacked Lambert with 
ſome arguments drawn from ſcripture, and 
the ſchoolmen: the audience extolled the 


N * of his reaſoning, and the depth of 
his 


nowledge : Cranmer ſupported his 
proofs by ſome new topics : Gardiner en- 
tered the liſts as an auxiliary to Cranmer ; 
Tonftal took up the argument after Gar- 
diner: Stokeſley brought freſh aid to Ton- 


tal; and fix biſhops more appeared in the 


field againſt Lambert, | 

it might be called, was protracted for the 
fpace of five hours; till, at length, the un- 
happy ſchoolmafter, fatigued, confounded 


row-beaten, and over-awed, was reduc 
to a total lence. | f 


= 
* 


Then the king, returning to the charge, 
afked him, whether or not he was. can- 
vinced ? and receiving no anſwer, propoſ- 
ed, as a concluding argument, this awful 

ueſtion, whether he was determined to live 


r die ? Lambert, who was naturally 121 
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and whoſe bravery was further in- 
creaſed by the ſolemnity of the ſcene, 
replied, that he ſubmitted himſelf to the 
king's mercy. Henry told him, that he 
would be no protector of heretics z and 
therefore, if that was his final anſwer, he 
muſt expect to be committed to the flames, 
Accordingly Cromwell, as vicegerent, pro- 
nounced his ſentence; and he was burned 
in Smithkeld with horrid circumſtances of 
barbarity. 

Henry, not ſatisfied with this proof of 
his orthodoxy, convoked a parliament,“ 
which being entirely at his devotion, en- 
ated the law of the fix articles, commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the —_ 
Statute, denouncing death againſt all t 
who ſhould deny tranſubſtantiation z main- 
tain the neceſſity of receiving the facra- 
ment in both hands; affirm, that it was 


* 


lawful for prieſts to marry 35 that the * 
; 0 


A. D. 1539. | 
4 There is a ſtory, that the duke of Norfolk, wha 
had 2 confiderable hand in procuring this law to be 


paſſed, happening, ſoon after, to meet one of his 


chaplains, who was ſuſpected of favouring the Refor - 
mation, ſaid to him, Now, Sir, what think you 
* of the law to hinder prieſts from having wives? 
% Ves, my lord, replies the chaplain,. «© you have 


« done that; but, I will anſwer for it, you cannot 


Rinder men's wives from having prieſts,” 
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of chaſtity might' be broken ; that private 
maſſes were of no avail; and that auricular 
confeſſion was not neceſſary to ſalvation. 
This ſtatute was ſaggeſted by Gardiner 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who aſſured the king, 
that nothing would more effectually prevent 
the formation of a league againſt him, 
than thus to convince the world, that he 


had not altered the eſſentials of religion; 


and that no prince or perſon could accuſe 
him of hereſy, while he maintained theſe 
ſix articles, which ſo remarkably diſtin- 

uiſhed true Catholics from ſectaries and 
innovators, | 

Henry ſeemed to be ſo fully ſatisfied of 
the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, that he re. 
ſolved to execute the articles with the utmoſt 
rigour and ſecurity. In conſequence of this 


reſolution, no leſs than five hundred perions, 


in the city of London, were committed to 
priſon for having preſumed to condemn the 
ſtatute; but the chancellor repreſented the 
pernicious conſequences of theſe proceed- 
ings, in ſuch pathetic terms, to the king, 
that he pardoned all thoſe who had been ar- 
reſted ; and put a ſtop for the preſent to all 
further perſecution. | e 
Henry being deſirous of reconciling the 
minds of the people to the ſuppreſſion of, 
the monaſteries, pretended that he had re- 
ceived undoubted intelligence of a deſign 

to 


** 
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to invade England; and in order to guard a- 
gainſt the imaginary danger, he viſited the 
ſea- coaſts in perſon, and 1 8 to build bul- 
warks for the defence of the kingdom, as 
well as to equip a fleet for the protection of 
commerce; declaring that al! this extraor- 
dinary expence would be defrayed by the 


revenues of monaſteries, without any additi- 


onal tax upon the people. 

The parliament, which was wholly at his 
devotion, confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe houles, on the prefumption that he 
wauld employ their income in eſtabliſhing 
other religious foundations, and, by an- 
other act, enabled him to erect ſome new 
biſhoprics. 

The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed in 
England and Wales, amounted to {ix hun- 
dred and forty-five; of which twenty eight 
had abbots, who enjoyed a ſeat in parlia- 
ment: ninety colleges were demoliſhed, to- 
gether with two thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy: four chantres and free chapels : 
the annual revenue of the whole, being e- 
qual to one hundred and fixty-one thouſand 
and one hundred pounds. : 

From this fund, Henry encreaſed the 
number of colleges and profeſſors in the 
univerſities; and erected the biſhoprics of 


Weltminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, ' 


Chetter, and Glouceſter : that of Woes 
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ſter was diſſolved by queen Mary, and Be- 
nedictines placed in the abbey ; but queen 
Elizabeth | afterwards converted it into a 
collegiate church, and a ſeminary for young 


- ſcholars. 


In this ſeſſion the parliament paſſed an 
act, ordaining, that the ſame obedience 

ould be given to the king's proclamation, 
or an order of council during a minority, 
as was due to an act of parliament; but 
under certain reſtrictions. By another ſta- 
tute, they regulated the rank of the nobili- 
ty; and Cromwell, though the ſon of a 
blackſmith, was honoured with the firſt 
58 immediately after the princes of the 

ood. | 

Then they confirmed the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt the marquis of Exeter, and 
the reſt who had been beheaded for main- 
taining a correſpondence with cardinal Pole; 
and, for the ſame offence, condemned the 
cardinal's mother, the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
and the marchioneſs of Exeter, without per- 
mitting them to plead in their own defence, 
though they were both princeſſes of the 
blood royal. | 
_ The king granted a pardon to the mar- 
chioneſs, and a reprieve to the counteſs; 
though this laſt was ſoon after brought to 
the block, for having been concerned in a 


pebiy 
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petty inſurrection, which was raiſed in the 
north, | DN FIR 

When this aged matron was carried to 
the place of execution, ſhe maintained. ſtill, 
in thoſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the ſpirit of 
that long race of monarchs from whom ſhe 
was deſcended. She refuſed to lay her 
head on the block, or ſubmit to a ſentence 
which had been paſſed without any legal 
trĩal. | 

She told the executioner, that, if he 
would have her head, he muſt win it in the 
beſt manner he could : and then, ſhakin 
her venerable grey locks, ſhe ran about the 
ſcaffold ; and the executioner followed her, 
aiming many a fruitleſs blow at her neck, 
before he was able to give her the fatal 
ſtroke, > 

Thus periſhed the laſt of the line of 
Plantagenet, which, with great glory, but 
ſtill greater crimes and misfortunes, had 
ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre for the ſpace of 
three hundred years. | 

The execution of Lambert, the enacting 
of the bloody ſtatute, and ſeveral other late 
proceedings of Henry, which ſeemed to de- 
note his attachment to the Catholic faith, 
were extremely alarming to Cranmer and 
Cromwell, who ſecretly favoured the Refor- 
mation; and, finding their credit begin to 
decline, they thought there was no — 
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ſo likely to recover their influence, as that 
of perſuading the king to eſpouſe another 


wie; upon whole : prote&tion they could 1 


pend, 

With this view, they caſt their eyes upon 
Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves, and to 
the dutcheſs of Saxony; and Cromwell un- 
dertvok to conclude. a marriage between 
Henry and this princeſs. 

As this was a better match than Anne 
had any reaſon to expect, there u as no diffi- 


| culty 1 in procuring her conſent; and the ar- 


ticles of marriage being preſently ſettled, 


the was ſoon after conducted: to Eng- 


land. 

Henry was no * informed of her 
arrival, than he went incognito to Roche- 
fler, to ſee his ſuture confort. and found 


her ſo different from» her picture, which had 


been drawn by Sir Hans Holbein, that, in 


the violence of his paſſion, he ſwore they 
had brought him a Flanders mare for a. 
wife. . 
Reflecting. e that her brother the 
duke of Cleves was one of the moſt conſider - 
able princes in Germany; that her. brother- 
in-law, the duke of Saxony, was the chief of 
the league of Smalcalde ; and that the em- 
peror was. then at Paris, endeavouring to 
draw off Francis from the intereſts of Eng- 
land, he would not run the riſk of affront- 


ing 
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ing two ſuch powerful potentates, at a 
time when he might have occaſion for 
their aſſiſtance; and therefore he eſpout- 
ed the _ princeſs, on the fixth Gy of Ja- 
noary.* 

Next day, when Cromwell aſked him 
how he liked his new bed-fellow, he told 
that nobleman in conlidence, that he liked 
her worſe than ever; that he ſhrewdly ſuſ- 


peed ſhe was no maid; that ſhe had diſ- 


agreeable ſmells about her; and rhat he 
was afraid he ſhould never be able to con- 
ſummate his marriage. 

Nevertheleſs, he continued to live de- 
cently with her for the ſpace of five months, 
during which his averſion ſeemed rather to 
encreaſe; though ſhe did mot appear to be 
greatly concerned at his indiffexence, She 
was naturally dull and phlegmatic ; ſhe had 
no taſte for muſick, of which Henry was 
extremely fond ; and ſhe was totally unac- 


quainted with the Engliſh language, of 


which, however, ſhe ſoon acquired a com- 
tent knowledpe. 

The parliament meeting on the twelfth 
oy of April, Cromwell opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech, in which he told the two 
8 that the king, being deſirous to 
wan XVIII. 55 _ ; ++ pat 
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put. an end to all religious diſputes, had 
appointed "commiſſioners to examine the 


controverted articles, that a rule of faith 


might be eſtabliſhed upon the word of God 
alone; and that, after ſuch a ſtandard 
ſhould be fixed, he was determined to 
inflict the moſt ſevere puniſhments| upon 
all thoſe who ſhould dare to diſſent from the 

pablic creed. . 

© Theſe commiſſioners, being approved by 
the parliament, were ordered to begin their 
examination without delay; and, in the 
mean time, the king promoted Cromwell 
to the title of earl of Eſſex, + | 

During this ſeſſion, the order of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem was dif. 
ſolved, on pretence of their attachment to 
the pope and the emperor ; and all their 
effects in England and Ireland were for- 
feited to the king, who allowed them an 
annual penſion of three thouſand pounds for 
their ſubſiſtence. 

The king's favour to Cromwell, and his 
acquieſcence in the marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, were both of them deceitful ap- 
pearances. His, averſion to the queen en- 
creaſed every day; and, having at laſt 
broke all reſtraint, it prompted him at once 
to ſeek the diſſolution of a marriage which 
he ſo much deteſted, and to effect the ruin 
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of his favourite miniſter, who had been the 
chief author of the match. | 
The fall of Cromwell was accelerated by 
other cavſes. All the nobility hated a man, 
who, being of ſuch mean extraction, had 
not only ſupplanted them in the favour of 
their ſovereign, but.had allo engroſſed into 
his own hands many of the moſt conſiderable. 
offices of che kingdom. 

Befides the poſt of vicar-general, which 
he had lately received from his majeſty, and 
which inveſted him with an almoſt abſolute. 
authority over the laity as well as clergy, he 
was lord privy- ſeal, lord-cha.nberlain, and 
maſter of the wards: he had likewiſe ob- 
tained the order of the garter, a dignity 
which had never been conferred on any but 
men of the moſt illuſtrious families, or 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
performiag ſome ſignal ſervice to their 
coantry. | 

The people were averſe to him, as the 
ſuppoſed author of the deſtruction of the 
monaſteries ; eſtabliſhments which were ſtill 
revered and beloved by many of the com- 
monalty. The Catholics conſidered him as 
the ſecret enemy of their religion : the Pro- 
teſtants, obſerving his exterior concurrence 
with all the perſecutions exerciſed againſt 
them, were diſpoſed to bear him as little 

Fig e fa- 
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favour; and the king, perceiving that great 

* clamours had been raiſed againſt the govern- 
ment, was glad of an opportunity to throw 
* on Cromwell all the load of public odium; 
| and, by giving up his favourite to the ven- 
mace ot the people, he hoped he ſhould 


be able, to recover the aſfections of his ſub- 
jects. 
| 
| 


But there was another cauſe, which ſud- 
denly fer all thoſe ſprings in motion, and 
produced an unexpected pevelugion in the 

- miniſtry. | 

The king had fixed his edlen on Ca- 
ne Howard, neice to the duke of Nor- 
folk ; and, being reſolved to gratify this 
=. new appetite, he could not bethink him- 
| ſelf of any other expedient than that of 
rocuring a divorce from his preſent con- 
Hart, and advancing Catharine Howard to 

his bed,and throne. 
Norfolk, who had long entertained a ſe- 
cet grudge againſt Cromwell, made the 
ſame ule of Catharine's infiouations, to eſſect 
the ruin of that miniſter, which he had 
formerly done of Anne Boleyn's to accom- 
pliſ# the fall of cardinal Wolſey; and, 
when every thing was ready ſor the execu- 
tion of his ſcheme, he obtained an order 
from the king to arreſt; Cromwell for high- 
treaſon, and commit him priſoner to the 

Tower. 

0 Im- 
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Immediately after his commitment, a bill 


of attainder was ſramed againſt him; and. 


the houſe of peers thought proper, without 
trial or form of proceſs, to condemn to 
death a man, whom, a few days before, 
they had declared worthy to be vicar-gene- 
ral of the kingdom. The bill met with 
ſome oppoſition in the houſe of commons, 
though, at length, it was paſſed by the in- 
fluence of the Catholics. 

Cromwell was charged with hereſy and 
treaton; but the facts adduced to prove his 

uilt, were equally falſe and ridiculous. 
he only part of his conduct, by which he 
ſeems to have deſerved this fate, was his 
being the inſtrument of the king's tyranny, 
in conducting the like iniquitous bills a- 
gainſt the counteſs of Saliſbury, and o- 
thers. 

Cromwell endeavoured to move the 
compaſſion of his maſter by the moſt hum- 
ble ſupplications; but all his endeavours 
proved ineffectual: it was not the cuſtom 
of Henry to ruin his miniſters and favou- 
rites by halves; and though the unhapp 


priſoner wrote to him once in ſuch an af- 


fecting ſtrain, as even t6 draw tears from 
his eyes, he ſteeled his heart againſt all 
the emotions of pity, and abſolutely re- 
fuſed to indulge him with a pardon. 

| Q 3 Cromwell 
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Cromwell concluded his letter with theſe 
words: ** I, a moſt woful priſoner, am rea- 
„ dy to ſubmit to death, when it ſhall 
« pleaſe God and your majeſty; and yet 
the frail fleſh incites me to call to your 
* grace for mercy and pardon of mine of- 
„ fences, Written at the Tower, with the 
* heavy heart and trembling hand of your 
* highneſs's moſt miſerable priſoner and 
*© poor ſlave, Thomas Cromwell.” And a 
little below, ** moſt gracious prince, I cry 
for mercy, mercy, mercy.” 

When brought to the ſcaffold, he de- 
clined all earneſt proteſtations of his inno- 
cence, and all complaints againſt the 1n- 
juſtice of the ſentence by which he ſuffered. 
He knew that Henry would puniſh his fon 
for thoſe ſymptoms 'of oppoſition to his 
will, and that his death alone would not ſa- 
tiate that monarch's vengeance. _ 

' He was a man of prudence, ſagacity. 
and moderation; worthy of a better maſ- 
ter, and of a better fate, Though raiſed, 
from a very low origin, to the higheſt pin- 
nacle of fortune, he never diſcovered the 
leaſt inſolence or contempt of his inferiors; 
but was extremely careful to remember and 
requite the obligation, which, during his 
meaner circumſtances, he had owed to any 
One. a 2 
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He had ſerved as a private centinel in 
the wars of Italy, where he received ſome 
od offices from a Lucqueze merchant, 
who had entirely forgot his perſon, as well 
as the ſervice which he had done him: 
Cromwell happened, in the midſt of his 
grandeur, to obſerve in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, his old benefactor, now reduced to 
poverty, by misfortunes. He immediately 
ſent for him, reminded him of their an- 
cient friendſhip, and by his liberal aſſiſt- 
ance, enabled him to retrieve his ruined 
affairs. | 
The proſecution of the king's divorce 
was carried on at the ſame time with the 
bill of attainder againſt Cromwell. The 
parliament, being properly tutored, preſent- 
ed a petition to his majeſty, defiring he 
would allow his marriage to be examined; 
and orders were immediately given for 
laying the matter before the convocation. 
Anne of Cleves' had been formerly be- 
trothed to the duke of Lorrain; but both 
ſhe and the duke were at that time mi- 
nors, and the contract had been afterwards 
annulled by the common conſent of the 
parties. | 
The king, however, inſiſted upon this 
contract as a ground of divorce; and he 
ſabjoined two other reaſons, of a very ſin- 
. gular 
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gular nature; namely, that, when he mar- 

ried Anne, he had not inwardly given his 

conſent, and that he had not as yet con- 

ſummated his nuptials. 9 7 

The convocation, who hardly durſt pre- 
ſume to think freely, and far leſs to ſpeak 
their real ſentiments, were obliged to be 
ſatisfied. with theſe reaſons, and accord- 
ingly declared the marriage between the 
king and queen to be null and void: 
the parliament confirmed the verdiQ of the 
clergy ; and the fentence was ſoon after 
notified to that princeſs, | | 

Anne was endued with a happy inſenſi- 
bility of temper, even in thoſe points which 
moſt nearly concern her ſex; and ſhe had 
hitherto beheld the king's indifference, 
as well as his proſecution of the divorce, 
with the moſt perfect indifference. 

She willingly liſtened to terms of com- 
poſition with him; and when he offered to 
declare her his adopted ſiſter, to give her 
precedency before all the ladies of Eng- 
Jane, but his own wife and daughter, and 
to aſſign her an eſtate of three thouſand 

pounds a year; ſhe readily accepted the 
conditions, and agreed to the divorce with- 
out reluctance, 14 5 

She even ſent a letter to acquaint her 
brother, that ſhe had met wich very, good 
| | treatment 
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treatment in England, and begged he 


would maintain a good underſtanding with 


lenry.. The only inftance of pride which 


ſhe diſcovered, was, that ſhe refuſed to re- 
tarn to her own country, after the affront 
ſhe had received; and ſhe therefore conti- 
nued to live in England till the day of her 
death, 

Henry had no ſooner carried this point, 
than he declared his marriage with Catha- 
rine Howard, whom he had ſome time 
ago privately married; and as this lady 
was entirely devoted to her uncle the duke 
of Norfolk, and Gardiner biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, the king's councils were wholly 
directed by theſe two courtiers ; in conſe- 
quence of which a furious perſecution 
was commenced againſt the Proteſtants, and 
the law of the fix articles waz, executed 
with great rigour and ſeverity. 

Doctor Barnes, who had been the prin- 
cipal author of Lambert's death, now felt, 
in his turn, the violence of the perſecuting 
ſpirit ; and by a bill, which paſſed in par- 
hament without trial, he was condemned to 
the flames, together with other two prieſts, 
named Jerome and Gerard. He handled 
theological controverſies even at the ſtake ; 
and as the diſpute between him and the 
ſheriff happened to relate to the invoca- 

tion 
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tion of ſaints, he ſaid, that he queſtioned 
much whether the ſaints could pray for us; 
but if they could, he hoped, in half an 
hour, to be praying for the ſheriff and all 
the ſpectators. 

While Henry was thus endeavouring to 
compel his Proteſtant. ſubjects to adhere to 
ſuch articles of the Catholic faith as he 
thought proper to ſupport, he was no leſs 
ſevere againſt the Papiſts who ventured to 
deny his ſupremacy ; and a foreigner, who - 
was then in England, had reaſon to ſay, 
that thoſe who were againſt the pope were 
burned, and thoſe who were for him were 
hanged. | 

The king was even ambitious of diſplay- 
ing, in an oſtentatious manner, this tyran- 
nical impartiality which filled every breaſt 
with terror and conſternation. Barnes, Ge- 
rard, and Jerome, had been carried to the 
place of execution on three different hurdles; 
and, along with them, there was placed on 
each hurdle a Catholic, who was alſo con- 
demned for his religion. Theſe Catholics 
were Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, who de- 
Clared that the moſt intolerable circumſtance 
of their puniſhinent, was the being coupled 
8 ſuch execrable heretics as ſuffered with 
hem. | 
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Henry knew, that, by his late proceed- 
ings, he had expoſed himſelf to the reſent- 
ment of all the Catholic princes of Europe, 
who would not fail to take the firſt oppor- 
tunity of making him feel the effects of 
their vengeance. Fully ſenſible of his 
perilous fituation, he reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, to contract an alliance with his ne- 
phew, James king of Scotland ; that, in 
caſe of a rupture with any other potentate, 
he might, at leaſt, be ſecure on the nor- 
thern frontier. 

Wich this view, he ſent a meſſenger to 
that prince, propoling an interview at York; 
and James, who. had a great regard for his 
uncle, readily agreed to the propoſal.* But 
the Scottiſh clergy, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences of this interview, and fearing leſt 
Henry ſhould perſuade his nephew to follow 
his example, in ſuppreſſing monaſteries, 
and making other alterations in religion, 
exerted their utmoſt efforts, in.order to pre- 
vent the intended conference; and, by dint 
of large preſents, and larger promiſes, they 
at laſt prevailed upon James to delay his 
journey, and then to ſend an apology to his 
uncle, who bad already repaired to York for 
the purpoſe. | | 1 

N e * Henry, 
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Henry was highly incenſed at this af- 
front, for which he threatened to take ven- 
geance on his nephew; and he immedi- 
ately began, by, permitting captures at ſea,” 
and incurhons at land, to carry Nw threats 
into execution. 

But it was not "WP before 15 received 
an affront of a more elicate and intereft- 
ing nature. He had thought himſelf ex- 
tremely happy in his new marriage: he 
was charmed with the youth, beauty, and 
agreeable diſpoſition of Catharine ; and he 
made no ſecret of his love and affection for 
his amiable conſort. 

He had even put up a prayer in his 
chapel, tetorning thanks to God. for the 
felicity he enjoyed in the conjugal ftate ; 
and he ordered the biſhop of Lincoln to 
; compoſe a form of Hong ar $9162. for chat 
| purpole. : | 

But the queen was extremely unworthy 
of all his ' tenderneſs and affection: ſhe 
had abandoned herſelf t N and de- 
bauchery, + 
One Labels ed Cranmer withs 

her diſſolute life; and told him, that his 
ſiſter, formerly a ſervant in the family ef 
the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, with whom 
Catharine was educated, Had given him a 
* account. of = * intrigues. | 

| Mannoc 
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Mapnoc and Derham, both of them ſer- 
vants of the datcheſs, had been admitted 
to her bed; and ſhe had been at no pains 
to conceal her ſhame from the other ſervants 
of the family. | 92 
The primate, alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, which it was equally dangerous to 
conceal or diſcover, imparted the matter to 
the earl of Hertford and the chancellor, 
They were unanimous in their opinion, 
that the affair ſhould not be overlooked ; 
and the archbiſhop himſelf appeared the 
molt proper perſon to hint it to the king. 
Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak on ſo delicate 
a ſubject, wrote an account of the whole, 
and ſent it to Henry, who was confounded ' 
at the intelligence. | 
He was ſo fully convinced of the fidelity 
of his ſpouſe, that he gave at firſt no credit 
to the information; and he ſaid to the lord 
pnvy-ſeat, to lord Ruſſel, high-admiral, and 
to ſeveral others, that he conſidered the 
whole as a malicious forgery. 

Cranmer was now in a very dangerous 
ftuation ; and, had not ſufficient evidence 
appeared to prove his. intelligence, he 
mult have been involved in inevitable ruin, 
The king, however, was of too jealous 
and impatient a temper, not to ſearch the 
matter to the bottom. | | 
Vol. XVIII. R He 
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He ordered the lord privy-ſeal to ques 
ſtion Laſcelles, who ſtill perſiſted in the ac- 
count he had given; and, for the truth of 
his aſſertion, [appealed to the teſtimony of 
his fiſter. Next day the privy-ſeal made a 
pretence of hunting in the county of Suſ- 
ſex, and went to the houſe where the wo- 
man refided ; he found her both conſtant in 
her former information, and particular with 
regard to the facts; and the whole ſtory 
had but too much the air of probability. 
© Mannoc and Derham, who were ſeized at 
the ſame time, and examined by the chan- 
cellor, acknowledged that they had long 
carried on a criminal correſpondence with 
the queen; and they likewiſe diſcovered 
ſome particulars of a- private nature, which 


tedounded ſtill more to her diſhonour, 


Three maids of the family were intruſted 
with her ſecrets; and ſome of them had 
even paſſed the night in the ſame bed with 
her. and her paramours. All theſe circum- 
ſtances were reported to the king, who 
was ſo deeply affected, that he ſtood for 
ſome time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into 
tears. WE . 

The queen, being now examined,” de- 
nied her guilt; but when told, that a full 
diſcovery was made, ſhe'owned that ſhe had 
been criminal before her marriage; and on- 


ly 
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ly inſiſted, that ſhe had never defiled his 
majeſty's bed. | 
Bat as it appeared, that one Colepeper 
had paſſed the night with her fince her mar- 
riage; and that ſhe had taken Derham, her 
old gallant, into her ſervice; ſhe ſeemed to 
merit very little credit in this declaration 
and, beſides, the king was not of a temper 
to make any great difference between theſe 
degrees of guilt. 

Henry was ſenſible, that the beſt and rea- 
dieſt method to take vengeance on theſe 
criminals would be to convoke a parlia- 
ment, the uſuat inſtrument of his tyranny. 

The two houſes, having peruſed the 
queen's confeſſion, waited upon his ma- 
zeſty with an addreſs, which conſiſted of 

| feveral particulars. They beſought him not 
to be vexed at this unlucky accident, to 
which all men were equally liable; but to 
reflect on the frailty of human nature, and 
the vanity of all ſublunary enjoyments; 
and from thence to draw a ſubject of con- 
folation. 

They begged leave to bring in a bill of 
attainder againſt the queen and her aſſoci- 
ates; and they intreated him to give his 
aſſent to this bill, not in perſon, which 
might renew his ſorrow,” and endanger his 
health, but by commiſſioners appointed for 

"A R 2 1 chat 
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that purpoſe, Recolledting, however, that 
there was a law in force, declaring it high- 
treaſon to ſpeak ill of the queen, as well ag 
the king, they aſked his royal pardon, if: 
any of them, ſhould, on the preſent occa- 
ion, incur the penalty on that ſtatute. 
Having received a gracious anſwer to 
this peticion, the parliament , proceeded to 
frame an a& of attainder for treaſon againſt 
the queen, and the viſcounteſs of Roche-, 
ford, who had been the principal confidant 
of her ſtolen debauches; and in this act. 
Colepepper and Derham were likewiſe in- 
cluded. | 7 581 
At the ſame time they paſſed a bill of 
attainder for miſpriſion of treaſon againſt, 
Catharine's grandmother, the old dutcheſs 
of Norfolk, her uncle lord William How- 
ard, and his lady, together with the coun- 
teſs of Bridgwater, and nine other perſons ; 
becauſe they were acquainted , with the 
queen's vicious life before her marriage, and 
yet had concealed it. fy of I 

This was an effect of Henry's uſual: ex- 
travagance, to think, that parents ſnhould ſo 
far forget the ties of natural affection, and 

the ſentiments of ſhame and decency, as to 
_ diſcover ta him the moſt ſecret diforders of 
their family. | 
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He himſelf ſcems to have been convinced 
of the injuſtice of this ſentence ; for he 
granted a pardon in favour of the dutcheſs 
of Norfolk, and moſt of the others, who 
had been condemned for miſpriſion of 
treaſon. 

Nevertheleſs, in order to ſecure him- 
ſelf, as well as his ſucceſſors, againſt ſuch 
a fatal accident for the future, he per- 
ſuaded the parliament to enact a law equally 
ridiculous and extravagant. It was de- 
creed, that any one who knew, or vehe- 
mently ſuſpected any guilt in the queen, 
and did not, within twenty days, diſcover 
it to the king, or council, ſhould be guilty 
of high-treaſon ; diſcharging every one, at 
the ſame time, from ſpreading the matter 
abroad, or even privately Wilen it to 
others. % 

It was-likewiſe enacted, that if the king 
ſhould eſpouſe any woman, who had been 
debauched, taking her for a true maid, ſhe 
ſhould be guilty of high-treaſon, in caſe 
ſhe did not previouſly reveal her guilt to 
him. The people made merry with this 
ridiculous clauſe, and faid, that the king 
muſt henceforth Took out for a widow ; for 
no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded. o 
incur the penalty of the ſtatute. 

After all theſe laws were paſſed, the 
Wen was executed om 'Tower-hill, toge- 
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ther with the lady Rocheford. Their beha- 


viour on the ſcaffold was ſuitable to their 
former vicious conduct: as the lady Roche- | 
ford was known to have had a principal 

ſhare in bringing Anne Boleyn to her un- 
' happy end, ſhe herſelf died unlamented ; 
and the people, obſerving the complicated 


nature of this woman's guilt, were {till far- 


ther confirmed in the favourable opinion 


Which they had always entertained of that 
un fortunate queen. 


This affair being finiſhed, the parlia- 
ment confirmed an act which had been 
paſſed in Ireland, erecting that country 
into a kingdom; and, from this period, 
the ſovereigns of England have aſſumed 
the title of king of Ireland; whereas, for- 
merly, they were only ſtiled lords of that 
iſland.“ | 

Henry intending to ſeize the colleges and 
Hoſpitals of the kingdom, in the ſame man- 
ner as he had already made himſelf maſter 
of the monaſteries, this complaiſant parlia- 
ment, in order to facilitate the execution of 
his deſign, annulled the particular conſtitu- 
tions of colleges and hoſpitals; and this 
impediment being removed, ſome of them 


were ſurrendered to "his majeſty ; but a 
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more expeditions method was taken in the 
ſequel. | 

During theſe tranſactions in parliament, 
the convocation of the clergy was ſplit into 
parties, concerning the new tranſlation of 
the bible, which Gardiner and his adhe- 
rents alledged was full of errors ; and that, 
therefore, it would be extremely dangerous 
to put it into the hands of the people, until 
it ſhould be corrected. 

Cranmer, ſuſpecting that his only inten- 
tion was to gain time, in hopes that the 
king would alter his opinion, procured an 
order from his majeſty, referring the cor- 
rection to the two univerſities; and a pa- 

tent was granted to one Anthony Marlar, 

a London bookſeller, giving him an ex- 

_ right to print the bible in Eng- 

iſh. 

Mean while, Henry reſolved to take ven- 
geance on the king of Scotland, for the 
affront he had received from that monarch, 
in the affair of the interview. For this 
purpoſe he aſſembled an army, and gave 
the command of it to the duke of Nortolk, 
with orders to invade the Scottiſh borders. 

James, being apprized of Norfolk's ap- 

proach, detached a body of ten thouſand 
men to the frontiers, under the command 
of George Gordon, who could not, how- 
| ever, 
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ever, prevent the duke from entering, 
Scotland, where he waſted the country 
bordering on the Tweed, and then retir- 
ed to Berwick, on account of the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon. _ | 
James, in the mean time, having levied. 
an army of fifteen thouſand men, with a 
train of artillery, appointed the lord Max- 
well his general, and determined to in- 
vade England on the weſtern fide, by 
Solway-frith. - Thither the king repaired 
in perſon, but he ſoon left the field, after 
having conferred the chief command, upon 
his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, an. upſtart, 
wa was mortally hated by all the no- 
ility. 

They were ſo enraged at this inſult of- 
fered to their order, that they abſolutely, 
refaſed to obey Sinclair, and the whole 
camp was filled with mutiny and confuſion ; 
when Sir Thomas Wharton, coming up 
with three hundred horſe, they imagined it 


was the van of Norfolk's army; and, being 


ſtruck with a ſudden pannic, betook them- 
ſelves to a precipitate flight. ö 
The Engliſh, obſerving their retreat, pur- 
ſued them with great ardour, and, without 
meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, took the 
earls of Caſſils and Gleacairn, the lords 
Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, 
88 © Gray, 


(| 
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Gray, and Oliver Sinclair, with about two 
hundred gentlemen, eight hundred ſoldiers, 
and all their baggage and artillery. 

James Was ſo ſenſibly afflicted with the 
news of this misfortune, that in a few days 
he died of grief and vexation, leaving his 
new-born daughter Mary heireſs of the 
Scottiſh throne. Henry was no ſooner in- 
formed of Mary's birth, and her father's 
death, than he formed a ſcheme of uniting 
the two kingdoms, by means of a match 
between Edward prince of Wales, and the 
young queen of Scotland. | 
Wich this view he ordered his miniſters 
to ſound the inclinations of the Scottiſh 
priſoners on the ſubject; and, finding them 
very well diſpoſed to encourage ſuch a pro- 
Je, he ſet them at liberty, on condition 
that they ſhould return to London, in cafe 
the deſign ſhould prove abortive. 

Scotland was involved in great confuſion 
by the untimely death of its monarch.* 
The next heir to the crown, after young 
Mary, was James Hamilton, earl of Arran, 
a nobleman of a weak capacity and a peace- 
able diſpoſition. He was a friend to. the 
Reformation, but altogether unqualifed for 
the mang$ement of public affairs. 


His 
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His attachment to the new religion ex- 


poſed him to the hatred and ill offices of 


the clergy, as well as of the queen dow- 
ager, who was ſiſter to the duke of Guiſe, 
and blindly devoted to the papal authority. 
Her bigotry and ſuperſtition were cheriſhed 
by David Beaton, archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, a prieſt of an impetuous temper, 
who had perſecuted the reformers with the 
utmoſt rigour and ſeverity; and received 2a 
cardinal's hat, as a reward for the zealous 
efforts he had exerted in*ſupport of the holy 
ſee. 

This prelate, ſeeing all the nobility of 
the kingdom divided into parties and fac- 
tions, determined to convert this civil diſ- 
ſenſion to his own advantage. According- 
Iy, he produced a forged will of the late 
king, by which he himſelf was declared 


regent or guardian of the kingdom, dur- 


ing the minority of Mary; and he was 


ſupported, in his pretenſions to this office, 


by all the power and intereſt of the queen 
dowager. | 

On the other hand, the friends of the 
new religion exhorted the earl of Arran 
to claim rhe regency, by virtue of his prox- 
imity ot blood; and, thus encouraged, he 
reſolved to demand it at the meeting of the 
next parliament, after he ſhould. have dif- 
| | covered 
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covered and expoſed. the forgery of the will 
produced by Beaton. | q 
His meaſures were attended with all the 
ſucceſs he could poſſibly have wiſhed, The 
parliament was no ſooner aſſembled, than 
the will was canvaſſed, the forgery detect- 
ed, and the earl of Arran conſtituted regent 
of the kingdom. = 

Henry diſpatched Ralph Sadler as hiz 
ambaſſador to this aſſembly, to propoſe the 
marriage between prince Edward and their 
young queen. The cardinal employed his ut- 
moſt endeavours, in order to defeat the pro- 
ject; but, in ſpite of all his oppoſition, the 
propoſal was accepted ; and the parliament 
e the earl of Angus, his brother 

illiam Douglas, and ſome other perſons, 
to conduct the treaty, which was con- 
cluded on the firſt day of july, import- 
ing, that the young queen ſhould be 
brought to the court of England, as foon 
as ſhe ſhould have attained the tenth 
year of her age; and that, in the mean 
time, the Scottiſh parliament ſhould ſend 
three hoſtages of diſtinction to reſide at 
London, until the nuptials ſhould be com- 
pleted. 


% 


This agreement, however, was entirely « 


defeated by the cabals and intrigues of 


cardinal Beaton, who, by means of a large 


S | ſum 
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ſum of money, which he received from 
the clergy, gained over ſuch a number of 
partizans, that the people in gout ex- 


claimed againſt the treaty with England, as 
an union that would be productive of their 
owa ſlavery. . 


The Engliſh ambaſſador was inſulted by 


— 


the populace; and the 8 had no longer 


power to give him ſatisfaction, much leſs 
to ſend the hoſtages ſtipulated in the trea- 
ty. Sadler, foreſeeing the conſequence of 
theſe e ſummoned the priſoners 
to return to England, according to their 
promiſe; but none of them had ſo 


much honour as to perform their engage- 


ments, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of 
Caſſils. 3 
Henry was ſo well pleaſed with the be- 


haviour of this nobleman, that he receiv- 


ed him with preat civility, compared him 
to Attilius Regulus, loaded him with rich 
preſents, and diſmiſſed him without ran- 


ſom: at the ſame time he was fo highly 


incenſed at the perfidy of the other pri- 
ſoners, the affront offered to his envoy, and. 


the clamour raiſed by Beaton and his ad- 


herents, againſt the Engliſh alliance,” that 


he reſolved, without delay, to declare war 


againſt Scotland, 
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Mean while, the queen and the cardi- 
nal, in order to ſtrengthen their party a- 

ainſt the intereſt of the Hamiltons, per- 
uvaded Matthew Steuart earl of Lennox to 
return from France, where he had lived for 
ſome time, aſſuring him that he ſhould 
eſpouſe the queen dowager ; and, in caſe of 
the infant Mary's death, be advanced to 
the throne, in preference to Arran, whoſe 
legitimacy was liable to ſome objections. 
© "Tempred by this proſpet, the earl of 
Lennox repaired to Scotland, and aſſem- 
bled a body of men in order to wreſt the 
young queen from the hands of the re- 
gent, who, either unable or unwilling to 
contend with his enemies, propoſed an ac- 
commodation, which was accordingly ef- 
fette. | 
Vet the queen and the cardinal would 
not'admit him into their confidence, unleſs 
he would abjure the doctrines of the new 
religion, which he had hitherto Prong 
and this abjuration, which ruined his po- 
pularity, he was obliged to make in the 
church of the Franciſcans at Stirling. 
When they had gained this important 
point, they had no further occaſion for 
Lennox,” whom the queen dowager, how- 
ever, continued to flatter with hopes of the 
marriage, while by letters ſhe deſired the 
Vol. XVIII. 8 king 
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ing of France to recal him into that king- 
dom, as his preſence was extremely pre- 
Judicial to the French intereſt in Scotland, 
Bat before theſe letters reached France, the 
French king had ſent a conſiderable ſum 
to Lennox, to be diſtributed among his 
friends in Scotland; for this was the me- 
thod which he and Henry employed to 
ſupport their different factions in that 
country, PHIL 
Lennox, finding that the queen had no 
intention to perform her engagements, di- 
vided the money among his own friends ; 
and the cardinal, who expected to have 
; received the largeſt ſhare, was ſo incenſed at 
i his diſappointment, that he 1 the 
> Tegent to aſſemble a body of forces, and 
ſurprize the earl of Lennox in Glaſgow, 
+ Whither he had retired with his adherents. 
N This nobleman, being apprized of their de- 
ſign, raiſed an army of ten thouſand men 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, and fortified 
Glaſgow and Dunbarton, while the regent 
proceeded very ſlowly in his levies. 2 
At length, a peace was effected between 
the two parties; and the chiefs were ſeem- 
\ ingly reconciled at Edinburgh, from whence 
they departed in company for Stirling ; but 
Lennox, being privately informed that a 
conſpiracy was formed againſt him, aban- , 
n doned 
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doned the court abruptly, and withdrew to 
his caſtle at Dunbarton, where he firſt re- 
ceived intelligence of the ill offices which 
the queen. dowager had done him with the 
French monarch. 

During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, 
the Engliſh parliament met and gratified 
the king with a large ſubſidy, as well to 
enable him to proſecute the Scottiſh. war, 
as to ſupply his other occaſions. Then they 
paſſed an aQ,, permitting the nobility, gen- 
try, and merchants to have Engliſh Bibles 
in their houſes, together with certain o- 
ther religions books mentioned in the fla, 
tutes, for the inſtruction of their families. 

This law, which was procured by the 
interet of Cranmer, contained a clauſe, 
that mitigated the puniſhment of thoſe who 
ſhould be charged with hereſy ; but the 
parliament impowered his majeſty to re- 
peal or change this act, as he ſhould find 
it expedient, 

In a few days aſter the ſeſſion broke up, 
Henry concluded a league with the empe- 
ror, which, however prejudicial to the in- 
tereſt of England, gratifed his reſentment 
againſt Francis; whom he now perfectly 
hated for his ſelfiſh diſpoſition, ' as well as 
for ſome ſarcaſtic raillery which he had 
- thrown out againſt Henry's conduct te- 

8 2 wards 
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wards his wives, Charles was extremely 
defirous of an alliance with England, which, 
he imagined, would gnable him to bid de- 
fance to the pewer of France, and op- 
pole the progreſs of the Proteſtants in Ger- 
many. 

The negociation, however, was attended 
with one diſhculty. The emperor demand- 
ed that Henry ſhould own his daughter 
Mary as his legitimate offspring; and the 
king of England flatly refuſed to comply 
with his requeſt, Nevertheleſs, he promiſed 
to align her a rank in the ſucceſſion, ac- 
cording to the power beſtowed upon him 
by parliament ; and at laſt Charles was. ſa- 
tisſed with this verbal promiſe. 

The treaty, which was concluded at Lon- 
don, imported, that the emperor and the 
king of England ſhould ſend ambaſſadors 
to acquaint the king of France, that, as 
the 'Torks had invaded Chriſtendom - at his 
deſire, they expected he would renounce all 
connexion with thoſe infidels, and repair 
the damage they had done in Europe: 
that he ſhould deſiſt from all hoſtilities 
againſt the emperor, reſtore the places he 
had taken with the aſſiſtance of Muſſelmen, 
and diſcharge the debts which he owed to 
the king of England; that ſhould Francis 
refuſe. to grant theſe reaſonable . 
| the 
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the two monarchs ſhould declare and pro- 
ſecute the war againſt him, until Henry 
ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the crown of 
France, and Charles acquire the whole 
dutchy of Burgundy; and finally, that each 
of them ſhould invade France with five 
and twenty thouſand men, five thouſand of 
which ſhould be cavalry. 

Notwithſtanding the many miafortanch 
which Henry had met with in his former 
marriages, he ventured once more to enter 
into that ſtate, by eſpouſing a ſixth wife, 
in the perſon of Catharine Par, widow of 
the late lord Latimer; a woman of virtue 
and prudence, and ſomewhat inclined to the 
new religion.* By this marriage, Henry 
verified in reality what had formerly been 
foretold in jeſt, that he would be obliged 
to marry a widow. In a few months after 
the nuptials, lord Par, the queen's brother, 
was created earl of Eſſex; aud her uncle 
was dignified with the title ot baron Par, 
and the office of queen's chamberlain,, 

Henry, being | deſirous of ſtrengthening 
the friendſhip Which had lately been. te- 
eſtabliſhed- between him and the emperor, 
reſolved to perform his promiſe with re- 
W to the princeſs Mary. For this pur- 
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pioſe he convoke! a parliament in the month 
of January, when an act was paſted, regu- 
lating the different degrees of thoſe, who, 
after the king's death, might lay claim to 
the ſucceſſion. 
Prince Edward and his poſterity held the 
firſt rank in this act of ſettlement : the next 
place was poſſeſſed by the male iſſue which 
the king might have by the preſent queen, 
or auy future lawful wife; the third rank 
was aſſigned to the princeſs Mary and her 
iſſue; and the fourth to Elizabeth and her 
children: but to convince theſe princeſſes, 
that they were entirely indebted for this 
. diſtinction to their father's indulgence, this 
act ſubjected them to any conditions he 
ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe, which ſhould they 
refuſe to embrace, they were, of courle, 
deprived of all right of Arbe 

Beſides, in caſe they ſhoald diſobey thais 
father, or die without children, the king 
was impowered to ſettle the ſucceſſion, ac- 
cording to his own pleaſure, either by will 
or letters-patent. 

By a clauſe of this ſtatute, all the ſub- 
Jets were obliged to take a new oath,  dif- 
claiming the authority of the biſhop of 
Rome, on pain of incurring the penalties 
of high-treaſon, which were likewiſe de- 
nounced againſt all thoſe, who ſhould in- 

_ - fringe any articles contained in this act. : 
n 
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In this ſeſſion, the title of king of Eng- 
land, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and Supreme Head of the Anglican 
and Iriſh church, was for ever united to the 
crown of England. Another k& mitigated 


the law of the fix articles, and ordained, 


that no perſon. ſhould be tried on that ſan- 
3 ſtatute, until the accuſation ſhould 

approved by a jury of twelve men, 
ſworn before the king's commiſſioners, to 
be appointed for that purpoſe. 

Then the parliament paſſed a bill releaſ- 
ing the king from the payment of a Joan 
which he had lately received from his ſub- 
jects; and this ſtrange act was attended 
with a circumſtance ſtill more fingular; for 
it was ordained, that thoſe who had already 


got payment of the ſums they had lent, ei- 


ther in whole or in part, ſhould refund the 
money into the exchequer, 

In the ſpring of this year, the king ſent 
an armament to invade Scotland. The fleet 
amounted to near two hundred ſhips, and 
had on board a body of ten thouſand men, 
Dudley, lord Liſle, commanded the navy; 
and the earl of Hertford conducted the land 
forces. 

The troops were diſembarked in the 
neighbourhood of Leith; and, atter defeat- 
ing a ſmall body which oppoſed them, 

TO SK, © they 
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they took that town, and then advanced 
to Edinburgh. The gates were ſoon de- 
moliſhed ; -and the Engliſh firſt pillaged, 
and then ſet fire to the city. The regent 
and cardinal were in no condition to reſiſt 
ſo ſtrong an army; and they therefore retir- 
ed to Stirling. 
Hertford proceeded eaſt ward; and, being 
reinforced by a new body under Evers, war- 
den of the eaſtern Marches, he ravaged the 
Whole country, burned Haddington and 
Dunbar, -and then returned to England ; 
having loſt no more than forty men in the 
whole expedition. ; | 
The earl of Arran aſſembled a few 
forces ; but, hearing that the Engliſh were 
already gone, he turned them againſt Len- 
nox, who was juſtly ſuſpected of hav- 
ing maintained a correſpondence with the 
enemy. a 
That nobleman, after ſome feint efforts, 
was obliged to fly into England ; where 
Henry gratifed him with a penſion, and 
even bettowed upon him his niece, the lady 
Mary Douglas, in marriage. 2 ; 
In return .for theſe .favours, Lennox a- 
greed to certain conditions, which, had he 
been able to perform, he muſt have re- 
duced his country to a ſtate. of abſolute 
ſlavery. 2 | a” S 
5 Henry 


Mr 
Henry ſhewed very Iftle policy in this 
ſudden and violent invaſion ; by which he 
inflamed the reſentment, without ſubduing 
the ſpirit, of the Scots. It was commonly 
{aid, that he meant to be as rough a ſuitor 
for his; ſon, as he had been a tyrannical 
huſband in his own conduct: that he did 
too much, if he defigned to folicit an al- 
liance; and too little, if he intended a 
conquelt, 2 852 

But the true reaſon of his withdrawing 
bis forces, was his eagerneſs to execute his 
projected enterprize againſt France, where 
he intended to employ the whole ſtrength 
of his kingdom. He had formed a plan 
with the emperor, which threatened the to- 
tal deſtruction of that monarchy, and muſt, 
as a neceſſary conſequence, have involved 
England in the ſame ruin. 2 
Iheſe two princes had engaged to at- 
tack France, with an army of above an 
hundred thouſand men: Henry promiſed 
to ſet out from Calais; Charles from the 
Low Countries: they were to undertake no 
fiege, but, leaving the frontier towns be- 
hind them, to advance directly to Paris, 
where they were to unite their forces, and 
from thence procced to make an entire 
conqueit of the kingdom. I oppole the 
progreſs of theſe formidable enemies, Fran- 

cis 
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eis was not able to aſſemble above- forty 


thouſand men. 


Henry, having appointed the queen re- 
gent during his abſence, paſſed over to 
Calais, with thirty thouſand men, and at- 
tended by the flower of the Engliſh nobi- 
lity. Soon after his arrival, he was joined 
by the count de Buren, admiral of Flan- 
ders, with ten thouſand infantry and four 
thouſand horſe; and the whole compoſed 
an army, which nothing, in that quarter, 
was able to withſtand. The chief force 
of the French army was employed on the 
fide of Champagne, in reſiſting the progreſs 


of the Impenalift;. 


The emperor, with an army of near 
Gxty thouſand men, had taken the field 
much earlier than Henry ; and not to loſe 
time, while he expected the arrival of his 
ally, he befieged the city of Luxembourg, 
which he reduced: he then advanced to 
Commercy, which ſubmitted on the firſt 
ſummons : Ligny ſurrendered in the ſame 
manner: he next inveſted St. Didier, 
which, though a weak place, made a brave 
defence, under the count of Sancerre the 
governour; and the ſiege was protracted be- 
yond expeQation. . | 


The emperor: was engaged in this en- 


terprize, at the time the Engliſh forces 


were 


/ 
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were aſſembled in Picardy. Henry, either 
aallured by the weak condition of the French 
frontiers, or concluding that the emperor 
had firſt broke engagements by forming 
ſieges, or, perhaps, dreading the fatal con- 
ſequences of entir ly ruining the French 
monarchy, inſtead of advancing directly ta 
Paris, inveſted the towns of Montreuil and 
Boulogne. | 
The duke of Norfolk commanded the 
forces before Montreuil : the king headed 
thoſe before Boulogne, This lait place was 
defended by Vervin the governor, and un- 
der him ſerved Philip Corſe, a brave old 
ſoldier, who, by his exhortations and ex- 
ample, perſuaded the garriſon to hold out 
to the laſt extremity. He was killen in 
courſe of the ſiege; and the town was 
immediately ſurrendered to Henry, by the 
cowardice of Vervin, who was after- 
wards executed for his puſillanimous con- 
duct. 

During the courſe of this ſiege, Charles 
had made himſelf maſter of St. Didier; 
but, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs o his 
arms, he found the ſeaſon fo far advanced, 
and all his ſchemes of conquering France 
ſo likely to prove abortive, that he began 
to liſten to propoſals of accommodation with 
the enemy | : 

I n 
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In order to have a pretext for abandon< 
ing his ally, che diſpatched a meſſenger to 
the Engliſh camp, deſiring Henry to per- 
form his promiſe, and meet him with his 
army in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Henry replied, that he was too far en- 
gaged in the ſiege of Boulogne, to raiſe it 
with honour; and that the emperor himſelf 
had firſt violated tht convention, by 2 9 1 
ing ſieges. | 2 

This anſwer furniſhed Charles: with a 
plauſible pretence for concluding a peace 
with Francis, without including his ally of 

gland. The treaty was no ſooner ſigned,” 
than he ordered his forces to quit the 
Engliſh army; and Henry finding himielf 
© left in the lurch, was obliged to as" 

bandon the ſiege of Montreuil, and "Or 

to his own kingdom. a 
This campaign, however, ſerved, to the 
populace, as matter of great exultation; 
but all men of ſenſe concluded, that the 
king had, as in alf his former military 
enterprizes, put himſelf to an infinite ex- 
pence for the ſake of a petty acquiſition, - 
which was of little or nd importance: 

Mean while, the Scottiſn war was con- 
ducted with little. vigour, and leſs ſucceſs. 
The earl of Lennox, the lord Dacres, and 
Sir Thomas Wharton were ſent with a body 

| of, 
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of troops into Scotland, where they re- 
duced Dumfries, and pillaged the country ; 
from whence they carried off a confidera- 

ble booty. 

+ | The ſucceſs of this expedition encou- 
Taged Sir Ralph Evers, now created a ba- 
ron, and Sir Bryan Layton, to make ano- 


ther incurhon in the winter, when they 


ravaged the counties of Tiviotdale, and 
the Merſe, and took poſſeſſion of the 
abbey of Coldinghaam, which they forti- 
fed, 

Evers, elated with his good fortune, 
boaſted to Henry, that he had conguered 
all Scotland to the Forth; and claimed a 
reward for this important ſervice. / The 
duke of Norfolk, who knew how ex- 
tremely difficult it would be to maintain 
ſoch acquiſitions againſt a warlike enemy, 
adviſed the king to grant him, as a reward, 
the conqueſts which he ſo highly. ex- 
tolled. 2 

The next incurſion made by the Englic 
1 the juſtneſs of Norfolk's reaſoning, 
and the vanity of Evers's hopes, This gene- 


"ral, in the. beginning of the year, marched 


with about five. thouſand men into. Tiviot- 
dale, and ravaged the country to a great ex- 
5 but the earl of e Who had 
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raiſed "ſome forces ſor the defence of his 
country, found means to decqy the Engliſh 
into an ambuſh, and then attacked them 
with ſuch irrefiſtable fury, that all their 
leaders were ſlain or taken priſoners, and 
the Whole body entirely routed. Among 
the priſoners was one Read, an alderman 
of London, who, had been impreſſed as a 
ſoldier, on account of his having refuſed to 
contribute to a N ee exacted 1. the 
kin | 
Tice war with France was this year pro- 
ſecuted with as little ſpirit as that with 
Scotland. Francis had fitted out a fleet of 
above two hundred ſail, beſides gallies; and 
and having embarked ſome land- forces on 
board, he ſent them to make a deſcent in 
England. ä 
| They ſteered their courſe towards the Ine | 
of Wight, where they found the Engliſh 
fleet lying at anchor in St. Helens. As it ] 
did not- amount to an hundred ſail, the ad- ] 
miral th&vobc 3 it mote prudent to remain in l 
the rohe in hopes of drawing the enem 
into the ron, ſtraits and paſſes with which 


they were entirely unacquainted. The two ] 

_- fleets cannonaded each other for the ſpaee | 0 
of two days; and, except the ſinking of the ] 
Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt ſhips in the 0 

_— navy, - on both ſides was 0 
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The euch landed ſome troops on the 
lle of Wight, and ravaged the country; 
bu being repulſed by the militia, they 
fled to their ſhips, which ſoon after ſet 
fail for France. They were again driven, 
by contrary. winds, upon the coalt of Eng- 
land, where they encountered the KEngliſh 


fleet; and a new cannonading etlued, 
which was as little deciſive as the, for- 
mer. 


It was bardly polible. indeed, for a 
fleet, at that time, to gain any conſider- 
able advantage over the enemy, without 
the dangerous experiment of boarding. 
The cannon were commonly ſo ill ſerved, 
that a French writer of memoirs, keys 4 
as a circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, that, 
each of theſe numerous fleets, in an en- 
gagement of two hours, fired full three 
hundted ſhot. One large ſhip, in the 
preſent age, could, eaſily fire ay reer 
number. 0211 

HFlenry, ole nimelty againſtz Francis 
was not violent, had 05 
his humour by this ſhort war con- 
eluding, from his great increaſe in cor- 
pulency, and decay of ſtrength, that hi 
end was faſt approaching, was. /deſir-y 
aus of finiſhing a quarrel, which might 


prove dangerous to his _ kiggdom, og ling a 
minority. 'E : 
T 2 


. 
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Francis, likewiſe, on his part, was ndt 
averſe to an accommodation with England; 
becauſe, having lately Ipſt his ſon, the 
duke of Orleans, he renewed his claim to 
Milan, and foreſaw, that this diſpute would 
be productive of a war between him and 
the emperor. 1 k B64 
Both parties being thus favourably diſ- 
poſed, commiſſioners were appointed; and 
theſe meeting at Campte, a place be- 
tween Ardres and Guiſnes, the articles 
were ſoon adjuſted, and the peace con- 
claded.* AE: 
The principal terms were, that Henry 
ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of Boulogne, 
for eight years, or at leaſt till the former 
debt, due by Francis, ſhould be diſcharg- 
ed. This debt was fixed at two millions of 
of livres, beſides a claim of five hundred 
thouſand livres, which was afterwards to 
be ſettled. Thus all the advantage which 
Henry derived from a war, which coſt him 
above one million three hundred and forty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, was only a bad 
ſecurity for a. debt, which, after all, was 
not equal to one tenth of the money he ex- 
pended, in order to procure this imaginary 
ſatisfaQtion. 9 | 15 ' * Bits 


A. D. 1546. * 


9 
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The king being now diſengaged ſrom 
all foreign wars, had time to turn his at- 
tention to domeſtic affairs; and, particu- 
larly, to the eſtabliſhment of uniformity of 
opinion in religious matters; a point a- 
bout which he was extremely ſolicitous. 
Though he had permitted the bible to be 
tranſlated into Engliſh, he had hitherto 
been careful to keep the maſs in Latin; 
but he was, at laſt, perſuaded to ſuffer 
the litany to be turned into the vulgar 
tongue; and, by this innovation, he re- 
vived the ſpirits of the reformers, who 
had been filled with terror and appre- 
henſion at the enacting of the bloody ſta- 
tute. | | 
But, in proportion as this meaſure en- 
couraged the hopes of the Proteſtants, it 


alarmed the fears of the Catholics ; and 


theſe laſt,” finding that Cranmer was the 
principal. ſupport of the new religion, re- 


ſolved, if poſſible, to effect the ruin of that 


prelate. | | 

To accompliſh their purpoſe with the 
greater eaſe, they determined to take ad- 
vantage of the king's paſſion for ortho- 
doxy, well knowing that he was diſpoſed 
to ſhew no mercy to thoſe who preſumed 
to differ from him in opinion. They ac- 
cordiogly told him, that, if his pious en- 


SS: deavours 
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deavours to inforce the truth, were ſome- 
times rendered abortive, it was entire lys 
owing to the 8 of the primate, 


who, Mel by his example and diſcourſes, 
en and encouraged here. 

Henry, perceiving their drift, affected to 
be pleaſed wick their remonſtrance, aud or- 
dered the council to make enquiry into! 
Cranmer's conduct; promifing, that, if he 
mould be found guilty, he would ſend him 

to the Tower, an puniſh him ws to ut 
moſt ſeverity. JIE 

All the world now imagined: liar; ths 
primate's ruin was inevitable; his old 
friends, from ſelfiſh motives, and the op- 
pee party, from animoſity, began to treat 
im with negleQ and diſregard. He was 
obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the 
lacqueys at the door df the council 
chamber, before he could kave acreſs; 
and when he was at laſt admitted, he was 
told, that they had reſolved to commit 
him to the Tower. Cranmer replied, that 
he appealed to the king; and, finding 
that no regard was paid to his appeal, 
he produced a ring, which Henry had 
given him, as a ane of his favour and 
| protection. 

The counſellors were e with 
confuſion; and when they came juto' the 
woven 9 | royal 


ther with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
mean time, he obliged them all to em- 
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royal preſence, the king reprimanded. them 
in mort. ſevereſt terms. He ſaid he thought. 
they had been poſlefſed of more wiſdam 
than they now ſeemed, to diſcover; He: 
laid his hand upon his breaſt, 
elared, by the faith he owed to God. that 
he believed the archbiſhop was the mot 
faithful: ſubject in his dominions. > "Ut 

Norfolk, who was Cranmer's capital e- 
nemy, apologized for their conduct by al- 
ledging, that all they meant was a trial. 
by which the archbiſhop's innocence would 
be fully manifeſted ; ſo as to free him from 
all future ſuſpicion. 

Henry replied, with a frown, thas he 
would not ſuffer perſons, who were ſo dear 
to him, to be treated in that manner: he 
ſaid he was well acquainted wich their 
factions and malice, and was determined 
to extinguiſh the one, and puniſh the o- 
In the 


brace the archbiſhop as a fign of their re- 
conciliation ;z and the ceremony was "ons 
formed in his preſence. 

But though Henry had fo great a re- 
gard for Cranmer, that he would not ſuf- 
fer any impeachment to be brought againſt 
him, he was not diſpoſed to ſhew the 
fame * to others who preſumed to 
dae entertain 


and de- 


„ 
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entertain a different opinion from mie 
matters of religion. n 
Anne Aſkew, a woman of. good 'bieths 
and excellent parts, Who was well Known 
toe many perſons at court, being convicted 
of denying the real preſence in the eu- 
chariſt, was condemned to the flames, and 
this cruel fate ſhe: rather choſe to ſuffer 
than purchaſe her 3 by amn der : 
2 * 
She was foppoled, 500 be a by 
ſome ladies of bigh rank, and even to 
have carried on a religious correſpond- 
ence with the queen; ſo that the chan 
cellor Wriotheſley, who was a zealous Pa- 
pitt, hoping he might diſcover ſomething 
that would afford matter of impeachment 
againſt that princeſs, the ear] of Hertford, 
or his counteſs, who all encouraged the 
Reformation, ordered chis poor woman to 
be put to the rack; and he is even ſaid to 
have aſſiſted, with his own hands, in aug- 
menting the torture, which, though admi- 
niſtered with uncommon violence, ſhe en- 
dured wich- the moſt e . 
and reſolution. TI 14 
Hler bones were diſſocated in ſuch a 
| manner, that they were forced to carry 
her in a chair to the place of execu- 
done here ſhe Was burned with four 


}? "ry men, 
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men, who were condemned on the ſame 
account. . 
But, though the ſecreſy and fidelity of 
Anne Aſkew ſaved the queen from this 
peril, . ſhe ſoon fell into a new danger, 
from which ſhe eſcaped with great diffi- 
culty. The king had, for ſome time, 
been troubled with an ulcer in his leg, 
which, added to his extreme corpu- 
lency, and bad habit of body, began to 
threaten his life, and to make him more 
peeviſh and paſſionate than uſual. : 

The queen, during his illneſs, attended 
him with the moſt tender and dutiful care, 
and employed. every art, which her fa 
city or affection could ſuggeſt, in order 
to ſooth his pain, and allay thoſe guſts of 
humour, to which he was become ſo ſub- 
ject. r | 
9 His favourite topic of converſation was 
divinity ; and Catharine, whoſe good ſenſe 
enabled her to talk on any ſubje@, was 
frequently drawn into the argument; and, 
being a ſecret friend to the Reformation, 
ſhe unluckily diſcovered too much of her 
ſentiments on theſe occaſions. : ; 

Henry, incenſed at her preſumption, in 
daring to differ from him, complained of 
her obſtinacy to Gardiner, who gladly em- 


braced ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
| widen- 


\ 


1 
7 . 
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widening the breach between them. He 
commended the king for the care and 
concern” he took to preſerve the orthodoxy 
of his ſubjects; and told him, that the. 
more exalted the perfon was who Was 
puniſhed; and the more nearly connected 
with his majeſty, the greater terror would” 
the example ſtrike into others, | and the 
more glorious would the facrifice appear to 
all ſucceeding ages. 
The chancellor, being - conſulted, was 
prompted by religious zeal to [enforce the 
me topics; and Henry, actuated by his 
own impetuous temper, and encouraged by 
the advice of his counſellors, carried the 
matter to ſuch a length, as to order articles 
of impeachment to be preſented againſt his 
conſort. * | [4 mom 
Wriotheſley obeyed his orders, and, ſoon. 
after,” brought him "tbe paper to be ſigned : 
for,” as it was high-treaſon- to aſperſe the 
character of the queen, he might otherwiſe 


| have fallen inio the pit, which he intended 


to dig for her. | ade”; em 
In going home, he happened to drop 


this important paper from his pocket; and. 


as it Was found by ſome of the queen's 
party, it was immediately put into ber 
majeſty's hands. She at once perceived 
the precipice upon which ſhe ſtood; _ 

SL me 
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ſhe ſtill hoped to be able, by her prudence 
and addreſs, to deſeat the malicious deſigns 
of her enemies, She waited upon the king 
as uſual, and found him in a better hu- 
mour than ſhe had reaſon to expect. He 
preſently entered on his common topic, 
and ſeemed to challenge her to a diſpute in 
divinity. Tus 1 
She modeſily declined the invitation, and 
obſerved, that ſuch difficult and abſtruſe 
ſpeculations, were ill adapted to the natural 
imbecility of her ſex. Women, ſhe. ſaid, 
by their firſt creation, were made. ſubject 
to men: the male was created after the 
image of God; the female after the image 
of the male: it was the huſband's privilege. 
to chooſe principles for his wife, whoſe 
duty it was, in all cafes, to embrace the 
ſentiments recommended by her ſpoule ; 
and, as to herſelf, it was doubly her duty, 
being © bleſſed with a huſband who, was 
qualified, by his judgment and learning, 
to chooſe principles not only for his own 
family, but alſo for the wiſe and in- 
telligent of every nation. Not ſo, by 
St. Mary!“ replied the king; “you are 
now become a doctor, Kate; and bei- 
ter fitted to give than receive jnſtruc- 
* tions.” WT 208 33 
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opinion, in order to 
tunity of refuting 
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She meckly replied, that ſhe was ſenfi- 
bie how little ſhe deſerved theſe praiſes ; 


| ay though ſhe never refuſed to cane in 


converſation, however ſublime, when 
ben by his —_— ſhe well knew 
that her arguments could anſwer no other 
purpoſe, than to afford him a little mo- 
mentary amuſement ; that as the conver- 
ſation was apt to grow languid, when not 
enlived by ſame oppoſition, ſhe had ven- 
tured ſometimes to 77 — ditfetence of 
him an oppor- 
; Land that he alſo 
1 by this innocent artifce, to engage 
m in ſubjects, from which ſhe had found, 
to her happy experience, that ſhe derived 
the greateſt benefit and inſtruction. And 


6. A. it ſo, ſweetheart * re + og the: es 4 | 


«© then: we are perfe& friends again.“ 
took her in his arms, embraced her with 


great tenderneſs, and aſſured her ny oo 
wirbt depend upon bis protection. Pp 


Her enemies, Who were entirely i280 | 
rant of this reconcillation, prepared next 


day to commit her to the Tower, agree - 


able to the king's; warrant. Henry and 
Catharine were engaged is a friendly con- 


verſation in the Farden. when the chan- 
cellor ap eared With . forty of the 'purſyi- 
Watt. The king TO. to him at ſome 
Aiaillance 


3 
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diſtance from her; and ſeemed to repri-” 
mand ie the ſevereft manner: ſhe even 
overheard the epithets of, “ knave, fool, 
„and beaſt,” which he very liberally be- 
Nowed upon the chancellor; and then com- 
manded him to quit his preſence. — 
The queen, who either was, or pre- 
tended to be, ignorant of his bufl ness, 
Interceded in his favour; and Henry ſaid 
to her, poor foul, thou little knoweft 
c how ill EA thy good offices.“ 
From this time, Catharine, having nar- 
.yowly eſcaped fo great a danger, was care- 
ful not to incur the king's diſpleaſure 
any contradiction; and Gardiner, wh 

malice, through the whole affair, had - 
peared m the moſt odious colours, could 
never afterwards regain the favour of his 
maſter, ip | dg pee 
The reformers were overjoyed at the 
_ diſgrace of Gardiner, whom they confi- 
dered as their moſt implacable - enemy; 
Bur they had ftill greater cauſe to tri- 
umph in the ruin of the duke of Nor- 
- folk,” a nobleman,” no leſs averſe to their 

religion, and capable of hurting them in 
a more effectual manner. 14” 
The duke had ſerved the king with fide- 
_ Hity©and ſucceſs; and his ſon, the earl of 
Surrey,” was a young gentleman of great 
Vot. XVIII. * courage 
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courage and ability, though not without 
mixture of pride, , vanity, and-affeQations 
The andy was powerful, not only in, ite 
own ſtrength, . but likewiſe as it Was the 
head of 1 Popiſh party. On this ac 
count, it alarmed the fears of the earh © 
Hertford and Sir Thomas Seymour, who 
aſpired to the direction of public affairs, in 
the event of the king” death. They we 
well acquainted with the batred which th 
Howards bore them, and dreaded thei 
power and influence during a minority. 

They. infinuated. to Henry, that the al, 
of Surrey entertained, the ambitious hopes 
of a marriage with the princeſs Mary, in 
which caſe he might endanger the 
vernment of young Edward. They even 
hinted that he raiſed his aſpiring views 
to the crown, and bore the arms of 'Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, without any mark of 
difference or diminution. 
| This was a matter that affected Henry 
in the molt ſenſible, part. He determined 
to prevent ſuch a fatal accident by. ſa- 
crificing the Howards to bis jealouſy ; : and 
the diviſions that prevailed in that unhappy 
family e greatly to facilitate, his 
. 7 

The dutcheſfs, KA A had ons SPY 
b e from her huſband, turned evidence 
3 3 - againſt 


SH 
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#$aint Him; and his ſuppoſed concubine, 
Mrs. Holland, acted the fame perſidious 
part. His daughter, Mary, dutcheſs dow- 
ager of Richmond, entertained a ſecret 
grudge againſt her brother the earl of 

Surrey, and enliſted herſelf among the num- 

ber of bis enemies, the principal of whom 

was Sir Richard 'Southwell, who accuſed 

him of infidelity to the king. | 

The earl gave him the lie, and offered 

to aſſert his innocence in ſingle combat; 

indeed, the whole charge preferred againſt 

this noble family, amounted to no more 

than ſome Traſh expreſſions of Uiſcontent, 

and the earl's aſſuming the arms of Ed- 

ward the Confeſſor, while his father bore 

thoſe of England, with a badge of labels 

of filver, which were appropriated to the 

Pn ä Alk 
Theſe armorial bearings had been au- 

thorized by the heralds ; and, for a num- 

ber of years, obſerved by the king, without 

giving the leaſt umbrage; but now that a 
pretext was wanting for effecting the 
ruin of the Howards, they were judged a 

ſufficient cauſe for paſſing an act of at- 

tainder againſt them. 

The earl of Surrey was tried by a com- 

mon Jury, * who, notwithſtanding his elo- 

quent and ſpirited defence, condemned _ 

2 U 2 or 
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for | high-treaſon ; and the ſentence was. 
ſoon after executed on Tower-hill, +»... - 
The father endeavoured to appeaſe. the 
king's reſentment by letters and ſubmiſſions; 
but Henry's breaſt was inſenfible to all 
the emotions of pity. The parliament be- 
ing aſſembled on the fourteenth day of 
January, a bill of attainder was preſente 
. againſt the duke of Norfolk, who” could 
not have been condemned by a legal jrial 
before his peers ; and this paſſing, received 
the royal aſſent, from the lord chancellor, 
the earl of Hertford, and the lords St. 
N Jova and Ruſſel, who had been commiſ- 
oned under the great ſeal for that pur- 
The death-warrant was preſently 
3 the lieutenant of the Tower, and 
the duke would have ſuffered next morn- 
ing, had not an event of a more intereſt- 
ing nature intervened, and prevented the 
ſentence from being carried into execu- 


tion. b 1. 4 | > 2b 9701 
The king had, for ſome time, been ſenſi - 
ble that his end was faſt approaching. On 
the thirtieth day of December, he made 
his will, in which he confirmed the former 
deſlination of parliament, by leaving the 
crown firſt to prince Edward, then to the 
lady Mary, next to Elizabeth: and [the 
two princeſſes were obliged, under penalty 
| * 0 


- 
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ee their tight to the crown, not 
to marry without the conſent of the privy- 
counci}. _ 

After his | own children, Je ſettled 
| the: ſucceſſion on Frances Brandon; mar- 

— of Dorſet, eldeſt daugher to his 
filter che French queen; then on Fleas 
nor, counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond: 
Evaghter: 2: 

Ia paſſing by the poſterity of the queen 
of Scots, his eldeſt ſiſter, he availed him- 
ſelf of the power which the parliament hat 
beltowed upon him; but, as he added, 
that,” after the failure of the French queen's 

ſterity, the crown ſhouid deyolve to the 
next lawful heir, it became a queſtion whe- 
ther theſe words could be applied to the 
Scottiſh line. 

It was aſſerted, that theſe princes were 
not the next heirs after ihe houſe of Suf. 
folk, but before that houſe; and that 
Henry, by this ambiguous expreſſion, meant 
entirely to exclude them; The late inſults 
which he had- received from the Scots, had 


inflamed him with the higheſt refentment 


againſt that nation; and he retained, to 


the day of his death, that character of vio- 


lence and caprice, by which his whole life 
Lad 1 diſtinguiſhed. 


* 
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here was another clauſe, in his\ wi 
which ſhews the, ſtrange inconſiſtency of 
his temper and conduct: he allotted money, 
for maſſes to be ſaid; for delivering his foul 
from purgatory; and, though he aboliſhed, 
all the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed; by, his an-, 
ceſtors tor the benefit of their ſouls, and; 
had even left, the doctrine of purgatory, 
problematical in all the creeds, which he, 
publiſhed during bis latter years, he was 
yet reſolved, when matters came to the, 
laſt, to take care, at leaſt, of his own; 
repoſe, and to adhere to what he weakly; 
conceived to be the ſafer ſide of the que- 
ſtion. | 1 lice 
Though he believed his diſeaſe was in- 
curable, perhaps he did not imagine his 
end was ſo near; and as, by an act paſſed. 
in his reign, it had been 3 high- 
treaſon to toretell the king's death, no one 
would run the riſk of acquainting him with 
his ſituation ; not knowing but, in the vio- 
lence of his paſſion, he might execute the 
law, in all its rigour, upon the author of 
ſuchꝰſriendly intelligence. 7-34 
At laſt, Sir Anthony Denny ventured to 
diſcloſe to him the fatal ſecret, and exhort- , 
ed him to prepare for the fate with 
which he now was threatened, H e thank- 
ed him for his kind advice; owne d * 
, : cen 
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been a great finner ; but ex reſſed his re- 
Hance on the merits' of Chriſt. When 
eat poſed a ſpiritual director, he 

i) od ould fend for archbiſhop Cran- 
2 5 — had retired to Croydon, that he 
might have no concern in the ſcandalous 
bill of attainder againſt the duke of Nor- 
Holk;; though that nobleman had dra 
been his enemy. 

Before he arrived at court, Henry was 
ſoeechlefs, though not inſenſible; ſor when 
Cranmer deſired him to give ſome ſign 
of his dying in che faith of Chriſt, he 
ſqueezed his hand with ſeeming fervour, 
and in a few minutes expired, on the 
twenty - eighth day of January,“ after z 
reign of thirty - ſeven years and nine 
months, and in the fifty-fixth year of his 
age. 

Tbe king pete to die between the 
date of the warrant and the execution, 
the duke of Norfolk was preſerved by 
this providential interpoſition; though the 
council ſeem to have been undetermined 
about his fate; for they concealed his 
majeſty's deceaſe for three days; and then 


the chancellor declared the parliament diſ- 
DOlved. f 


There 
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